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MEETING of the Association will be held, under the Presidenc 















ls 
the Assist: unt Geners al Secretary, G. einen “Esq. . Bath. 
On and after August 15 until’ Se ptember 9, Life Members wh 







applying to the General Treasurer, and returning to him thei 









ll. inclosed to the General Tr 


asurer, (W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, 
Grosvenor-place, London, 













conditions :— 

i ae fe Members fer a composition of 102., which entitle: 
them to Ive £ 
may be lished after the date of payment. 

Il. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of 2J. for the firs 
year, These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of thei 












my a subscription of 1/., without intermission. 







the Publication Price. 
Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen 







by Members, on payment of 11. 


beopened on Monday, September 12th. 







Secretaries at Bath. 
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SCHOOL. 




















nanner in SATURDAY, Oct. Ist, at_8 o’c) oek P.M., With 
ie of their Address by Mr. TOYNBEE, F.R ‘ ‘ saleaatadaines 
ne most 
ae House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which 
not Scholarships of 50/. each, are open to the P: upils without additional 








fee. To enter, obtain P; mare ctus, and for other information apply 
to ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 








SCHOOL.—SESSION 1864 and 65. 






by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURDAY 
So’clock P.M., re tes which the Distribution of Prizes will take 









Prizes, and further information, apply to Mr. Wuitrievp, Medical 
—T the Manor Louse, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
Surrey, 







HYD. PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 





a be 










, ae Wirths tining Terms and Names of Professors may be 
had on applicatio: 


gr: GEOR GE 'S V ILLA, St. John’s Road, 
St. Leona rds-on- Sea. 
The MISSES GIFFORD receive a FEW YOUNG LADIES to 










ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 


of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S at BATH, commencing on We Instituted 1854. 

3 ie ; s shomid grag the ae aes to be read at Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
he roa should be sen o the oon ecretaries at J if 
tc Moc E. Davis, E Rev. H. H. Winwood), pope ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


intend to be present at the Meeting may receive their Tickets by | GUINEAS to the FUND for ENLARGE MENT of MELROSE 


Life Member's invitation circular; Annual Subscribers who wish | mount within the present y 
to receive their Tickets must return their invitation circular with The Board earnestly commend this generous offer to the Wealthy 


S.W.). The Executive Committee at The New Wing of Melrose Hall, when completed, will increase 
Bath will elect New Members and Associates on the following the capacity of the Hospital to 200 Beds. 


ratuitously the Reports of the Association which | It claims, therefore, the support of the Wealthy throughout the 


admission, and for every following year in which they continue to| the Board bespeak the sympathy and support of those whom 


II. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of 11. They | | Names will be thi mkfully received by the Treasurer, Henry 
are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of | Huth, Esq., 10, Moorgate-street ; and at the Office by 


and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained | — ta Na er 


‘“ > y ” 
‘After Se ptember. 9, personal application for Tickets must be C R 0 Q U E T. 


made at the Reception Room (the Pump Room), Bath, which will 
Members and others who wish to obtain information ab: th versus — 
local arrangements are requested to co ommunics ate with pay An al THE EARL OF ESSEX and Another. 
a by His Honour Vice Chancellor Sir Richard Torin Kindersley, at 
QT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL i 
The WINTER SESSION, 1964-65, will COMMENCE on | ¥AePiaintiff, and the Richt J 


‘At this Hospital the Medic: e asptlateoenia. bcaindiad den Defendants to restrain them respectively from publishing, &c., a 


exceeds as many] and ‘corrected. By an Old Hand’ (the same being an infringement 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDIC AL revised and corrected. By an Old Hand,’ be delivered up to the 


AGENERAL shake! RODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered tion for mee pe Ae —— weeded 
, October 1, at 


1) 
To enter, or to obtain Pri ospectuses, the conditions of all the in, his said work called ‘Croquet’; and that he will immediate] 


115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. — The JUNIOR | 
ezins September 16th.—The SEN 10R TERM, November | ee aaa aera 


e OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 


A Merchant in the City (who pays for this Advertisement) has 
o promised to CONTRIBUTE the SUM of ONE HUND yRED 


r| HALL, provided Nine wend ‘persons will subscribe the same 


», | and Benevolent 


There are already 85 Inmates. The Charity is a National Insti- 
s | tution, receiving Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Country. 


t The Cases are hopelessly Incurable. The benefit is life-long. 
r| Many are seeking it who cannot yet be received. In their behalf, 


Providence has raised beyond the reach of miseries such as theirs. 


. FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
» Office, 10, Poultry. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID 


CAUTION :—By a Decree of the High Court of Chancery made 


Southampton, on the 25th day of August, 1864, in a certain Cause 
beta Mayne Reid (commonly known as *‘C: ‘aptain Mayne Reid”) 

Enoavatiie Arthur Algernon Earl 
of Essex and Emily F: sithfull were Defendants, it was Ordered by 
consent that a perpetual Injunction issue against both the said 


certain book, or treatise. called ‘The Rules of Croquet, revised 


of the Plaintiff’s Copyright in a work called ‘ Croquet,’ a 
for him by Mr. Skeet of King William- arweg Cc haring Cross). And 
that all copies remaining unsold of the ‘Rules of Croquet, 


Plaintiff to be destroyed; and that the Defendant, the Earl of 
Essex, do Pay to the Plaintiff the sum of 1251., by way of compensa- 


gether also with all costs of suit. 
Notice is hereby given, therefore, That the said Mayne Reid is 
the sole Author of, and also the sole Proprietor of the Copyright 





adopt proceedings at Law, or otherwise, as he may be advise 
against any person or persons who may be guilty of any infringe- 
ment of such Copyright. 
Dated this 30th ay oF August. 
PARKE & POLLOCK, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London 
Solicitors for Captain Mayne Reid. 


| T J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Three of 302. per annum, 
each tenable for three years. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE.—Three of the nanan value of 
302., 202, and 102. per annum, each tenable for two yea: 

To be ‘competed for on Tuesday and Wednesday, the ath and 5th 
of October. 

, Information as to the — and Regulations may be 











sining educate, with the assistance of the best Masters. 
References to Clergymen, if required. 

Per doz AT. 
ig | THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
20s. London, is designed for PREPARING PUPILS for the 

. UNIVER RSITIE S; the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 
94s. es, Woolwich and Sandhurst; and Direct Commission also for 
28s. General Education. 





Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGL EY, M.A. M.D. &e. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mz athematics and 
Classics in the late Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. 

Viee-Principal—Rev. W. B. CHURCH, M.A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 


There is a Laboratory at the School, and Lectures by the Head- 



























Master are given regularly on the Ex 
Y perimental and Natural 
bottles Sciences.—For the Pros spectus apply to the Head-Master, Clap- 
ining — ee SE 
ills, OLLEGE, | R EG ENT’S PARK.—The next 
1861. hii SESSION will ( OMNES NCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
storatire th imited number of Lay Students will be received, for whom a 
than the ristian Home is provided, and who are oe for Degrees in 
Pr.” Phuniversity of London and for the Civil Service. Applications 
fen addressed to the President, Rey. Dr. Ancvs, College, Regent's 
At the last Matriculation Examination of the University of 
don five Regent's Park Stude nts, out of seven, who passed 
‘i Honours,—one being second, and another fourth in the list ; 
Per doz. bo at the recent Indian Civil Service Examination, the firs’ 
14s. i the College accepted candidates, and the fifth, had been Students 
20s. “ 






Ql. MARY’S HALL, St. Mary’s-road, Canon- 
aint near London, N., English and French Institution for 
Thet: on the principles of Queen’ s College, (established in 1849). 

e College will RE-OPEN on September 15. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 


- undersigned Clergymen and Gentlemen, having personal 
ane of the plan of the above highly successful Institution, 
an in recommending it to the notice of parents desirous of 
ning a first-class education in all respects for their Daughters: 
ev. J. Edwards, M.A., Rector of Barningham and Coney- 
R Weston, Suffolk 
7% J. Hoppus, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor in University Coll. 
ay Holme, M.D., Linton, na ar Cambridge. 
R Vv. C, Heselridge, M.A., Carlton, Leicester. 
Re: J. H. Jenkins, B.A., Rector of Hazlewood, Duffield. 
oe P. Parker, M.A , Rector of Hawton, Notts. 
B. Portal, Esq., i entry House, Upper Tooting. 
Wil J. H. Sharwood, M.A., Vicar of Walsall. 
m liam Sloc »mbe, Solicitor, Reading. 
Re. Hon. R Wsnn, 20, Wilton-street, Belgrave-square. 
v. C. Wolley, M.A., Assistant- Master of Eton College. 


There are V; acancies ‘. r Tw 
¢ Resident P’ il 
be forwarded on cies for a 





























at the Office of the “ 
CH ‘a8. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
September 1, 1864. 


| ADIES’ COLLEGE, The Wooptanps, 
Union-road, Chapham Rise. 

The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, September 

15th, when Classes will be formed for the usual branches of Edu- 
a The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be 
resumed in October; and those on History, Literature, and other 
subjects will commence in September. 

Eighteen Pupils are received as Boz arders. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
3 and 4, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
For Resident Pupils only. 
Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 
The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16, and ends DE- 
CEMBER 16. 
Information as to the Fees and Courses of Study for Junior and 
Senior Pupils may ' be obtained of the Principa. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE. —LECTURES > to ‘be 
delivered in MICHAELMAS TERM, 1864:— 

1. Senior Division —Natural Philosophy, The Laws of Health, 
Mental Science, and The History of Literature. 

2. Junior Division. —The ply fs ies of Common Things, The 
Senses and their Education, and The Rudiments of Science. 

The Departments of General Education, Foreign Languages, 
and the Accomplishments, as usua’ 


For Eri eoren, address the Prixcira, 3, Belsize Park, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (FOR LADIES), 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 

The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1864-65, on 
THURSDAY, October 13th. 


ES. 
Students, 227. 1s. a Year, or 8l. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11. 1s. 
To 2 ils > Sees One Class ae meeting Twice a Week, 








To ‘Pape 4 attending Two or more Classes—for the First Class, 
2l. 28.; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, lJ. 11s. 6d., if 

Once a Week, ll. 18. ah — 

Instrumental Musi and 2l. 2s. a Term 

The SCHOOL for PUPILS above TIGHT ¥ YEARS of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 29th. The Fees are 51. 58. 
a Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen, 

A few Pupils for the College are received as BOARDERS. 


WANTED, an intelligent Lad as READIN G- 
,, ._BOY.—Apply at the ArHenzum Printine Orrice, 4, 
Took’s-court, Chancery-lane. 
Rexvat HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ai SOUTH KENSINGTON. ° 
UMN SHOW F 
&o.. on WEDNGSD a > DAHLIAS, HOLLYHOCKS, 
~ Doors open at 1. Admission, 2s. "6d, 


osm — On the 17th of January, 1863, 
appeared in the ATHEN EUM a review of a wor! rk 
entitled WwW hat and How of the Eternal Worker.’ The author of 
that work will find a LETTER addressed to him, on application 
to Messrs. ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


HE PRESS.—Will be shortly disengaged, a 
yentleman, compe tent to discharge the duties of SUB- 
EDITOR or REPORTER, or both, if required. Advertiser also 
a a general knowledge of Newspaper management. Satis- 
‘actory references.—Address J., Adams & Francis, Advertisement 
Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











HE PRESS.—A first- class REPORTER and 

good PARAGRAPH WRITER is WANTED ona leading 
Conservative Weekly Newspaper. — Address, stating salary 
required, P. F., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 


]TNDIAN LANGUAGES.—The Rev. G. Smatt, 
M.A., (ten years in India) continues to GIVE INSTRUC- 
TION in Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanskrit, Hind(stan{, Bengfli, and 
Persian. Terms ‘and Testimonials forwarded. —5, Featherstone- 
buildings, Bedford-row, W.C. 


O PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ SCHOOLS 

- in or near LONDON.—A Gentleman of eye and a 
Graduate, is prepared “2 DELIVER COURSES of LECTU RES 
in Latin, History or Science, on mnepagete terms.—Address to 
I. A., at Mr. W hitfield, 178, Strand, W.C 


HEMISTRY.—An ASSISTANT in a School 


Laboratory is REQUIRED immediately.—Apply to Dr. 
WRIGLEY, | Cc lapham, s. 














OME PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, adjoining 
the Station, King’s Langley, Herts. 
J.T. V. HARDY, B.A., Principal 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 


6th. The number of Boarders is limited to Twelve. A Prospectus 
will be sent on application. 


|} ODDESDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

HERTS, established = the largest scale of efficiency will 
be —_ complete in ev = artment. PUPILS are PRE- 
PARED for 4 The ARMY, NAVY, CIVIL SERVICE, and all 
other Examinations. Since hristmas, 1861, forty- eight have 
assed—several with honours.—Terms, 30 and 40 guineas.— Messrs. 
Bassuwoop & Lupton, Principals. 











EN SINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Kensington-square, W.—Head-Master, FREDERIC 
NASH, ~ late ——— Neilgherry a oy E : assisted by 
E. V Williams, E cad, B. , Oxon; W. Hughes, Esq. F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Geog. ing’s College, London ; Mons. E. Sapolin; 
aris ; and others.—For Tuition—in the Classical Division, 
ineas per term; in the English Division, 3 guineas; in the 
Preparatoty, 2 guineas.—Prospectuses on application. 


(THe HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The oy have much pleasure in announcing that the Rev. 
ALEX. J. D, D’'ORSEY, B.D., English ss at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Public Reading at 
King’s College, London, will give COURSES of LECTURES and 
LESSONS at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, beginning 
Monday , 19th Se ptember, and ending Saturday, 24th. 











MEDICAL MAN who prefers Home 
Education for his three cbiloren.. wishes to MEET with 
ONE or TWO GENTLEMANLY BO who could study with 
them, under the guidance of an Bie “pator The locality if 
healthy and beautiful, near the sea, Terms, from 2001. per annum. 
—Address, free, A. A. "A. Post Office, Vigo-street, Regent-street. 
First-class references giv en and required. 


CLE GYMAN and his Wife, residing. in he 

ealthy village in the Isle of Wight, are willi 
RECEIVE « ‘o their fosally ont educate with their own childre: 
eithera LIT LE GIRL or BOY, who may require home care re 
individual e ention, as well as the advantages of a sound educa- 
tion. Sea /athing, excellent and good medical attendance. 
References given and required d.—Address H, M., 32, King Wil- 
liam-street, “ity. 


ary t3RSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 

At ON, January, 1865; and Cambeidge Local Examin- 

ations, Thee aber, 1964. The Rey. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. 
and the Rv. E. MAY DAVIS, B.A., will commence CLASSES 
at their Ro ms ‘at the West-End, early in SEPTEMBER, for 
preparing C .ndidates for the above Examinations. Candidates 
a are ty shi red i the Civil Service and Oxford Local. 
for "Wo OARDERS.—Apply to the Rey. W. 








amen BOY is y, N 


NUSUAL cpu imbee are offe 

FEW 80NS of GENTLEMEN, by a Cantab. A 
having had ten ears’ experience in Tuition, is ni 
own Boy at nde s an Engineer, and requir t 
panions for him. Combint practice = ie cheeeyy hes sf id 
hag wat mi; oan wer, Seiya, ‘rorkghop, Gao Sopa 
















ake 9 GUARDIANS and WARDS seth UB AN, 





The house stands in its own grounds, about 












tuses may be had at the Colleg: 
_ - *"JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


town and railway naan. Terms must be libe: 
Cawthorn’s Library, Cockspur-street, Charing ring Caggs. 
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IX ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The WINTER SESSION will he OPENED on § ATURDAY, 
October Ist, with an Entrodu story AC idress, at 8 p.M., by Professor 
CARTWRIGHT, F.R.C.S._ The the Winter Session 
will be given by P cm ssors Partr Johnson, and 
Fergusson. [a the Summer es ntley, Garrod, 
Priestley, Guy, Bloxam, Rymer Jones, Ca : , Beale, and Mr. 
John Wood 

By a regulation of the University of Edinburgh, three out of the 
four y¢ ars of study required by that University for its Degree of 

iat King’s College 
TAL.—Physicians: Drs. J 
+ y; Assis’ Rane: sie cage rt 
rl >, Playfair, : und Day. 
and Partridge ; Assistant-Surgeons: 
Smith, Mason, and Watson. 
A Lying in Ward is attached t 


ohnson, 
vans, 
rzusson 


Henry 


esers. 

Me Sars. “John Wood, 
o the Hesp ital. 

use-Su m, their Assistants, 
Clinical Clerks, and Dre ed by Examination from 
among the Students witho ut e3 

Six Scholarships are aw 
for proficiency in pro 

For information apply, p 
S “* Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunsincuam Esq., 


kk ING 'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WARNEFORD SCHOL paamcrnpin 
Students entering the Medical Department of this College in 
October next will have the exclus ag i wer of eontending for 
Five Scholarships of 25/. each ; two ue ort ye ars, and 
three for two years each. The Sut 
Divinity—The First Book of San 
Church Catechism with Se 
ea Homer, Iliad y.; ¢ 
and History — Pilgrir 


vO yse of each Winter Session, 


* 
y, or by letter marked outside 
y Seeret ry. 


in Greek, and the 


Reign of 


id including 
Quadratic Equations lid, Bool 300k xcept Props. 
8, 9,10, Book IIT. 
The Modern Languag s—Fri n I re Protestants de 
P ; 1; Grass-H zer’s Erzherzog 
Any of the e subjects 1 nay be omitt 1, « except the Divinity. 
For particulars apply toy nS Cunnauncuam, Esq., Secretary. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
f sident—Sir R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President—JOHUN RYALL, LL.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
SESSION, 1 65. 
Profes 
Anatomy and Physi ee ( 
Practical Anatomy ca 
Practice of Medicine. 
Practice of Surgery 
Materia Medica 
Midwifery 
Natural Phil osop! shy 
Chemistry 
actic me Chemist vy. 


wrbett, M.D. L.R.C.S,1. 
O*°Connor, A.B, M.D. 
li T M.D. 


ph Reay Greene, A.B. 
e Véricc D.-és-L. 
eh orge Sidney "Read, A.M. 
CLINICAL ME Dic INE. and ( L INI a SURGERY, at the 
North and South anti uries > Phy uns and Surgeons of 
these Institutions. CLINI iL MIDW IPE RY at the Lying-in 
Hospital. 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be oper ed on Mo my the 31st 
of October, 1864, and the Lect 
October. The Department wil 
31st of October, under the « n of the Professor 
and Physiol ssisted by Dt BREN Demonstrato: 
EIGHT Scholarships = be awa Ste Students in Me licine, 
thus:—Two Junior Sechola s of a each to Students com- 
mencing their First, Secon i hird, ae ree years, 
JOHN KENNY, 


sy order 
R°Y: AL MIN 


ROBERT 
Di 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MU RC HISO3 N, K.C.B - R.S., &. 
{ 


Anat omy 


Registrar. 


YES. 


SCHOO L OF 
During the sae 1 5, which will ¢ oer ge N n the 3rd 
of OCTOBER, f COURSES of Li SOREE and 
PRACTICAL DE MONSTRATIONS will be given: 
Chemistry—By A. W. i D. F.R.S., &e. 
Metallurgy y "FR 
Natural Histor . Huxley, F.R.S. 
M.A. F.R.S 


a a Waring pie Smyth, 
logy 


names! 


.R 
nt Wi illis, M.A. F.R.S 
R 


PP sy R 

8. PRs sics— sy John Tynda . 
pussruction 3 in Mechanical Drawing, t 
Edgar, M.A. 
The 


one sur 


J. Haythorne 


»oming Associates is 307. in 
, exclusive of 


are received in the Ro of Chemistry (the Labo- 
the School), under the fmann, and in 
tallurgical Laboratory, t 7 > ction of Dr. Perey. 
oa to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. 
eac 
Officers in the Queen's Se ervi 
Mining Agents and Mana ers, 
prices. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also b een estal lishe = 
‘or a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 5.W 
ARC 


avs _____TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
PRE HITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 

The following PRIZ to ART-WORKMEN are now offered:— 
For WOOD CARVING, 202. and 102. 
For on ER WORK, 10l. and 

. Heatuer Biac, of Wimg t 
Re aneer ARENT ENAM 101. 
SIOLOGICAL Society and Mr, RESFORD Hoe 
For OPAQUE ENAMELS, 107. (given by Mr. Re SKIN), 

Smaller Prizes will be added at the discretion of the Council. 

Particulars ma; Sy nea by inclosing a Sivected and stamped 
envelope to the Ho: a 13, Stratford-place, London, W. 

a BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. Gite ERT SCOTT, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon, Sec. 


"Fee for Students desirous of bec 
on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/ 
tories, 


, Her Me ajesty’s Consuls, acting 
may obtain Tickets at reduced 


(the latter given by Mr. 
eet). 


given , by the Eccie- 





THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

s respectfully invites tl 

Nobility, Gentry 1 Principals of Scho 

of ENGLISH 8 FOREIGN GOVE § E » 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS School Pro- 

perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 

G erman y No charge to Principals. 


Gl. BARTHOLOMEW'S “HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER 


SE peas will COMMENCE, 
an. (oe ge ied 
5 o'clock ¥ 


many years Abr 


October 3, with 
ADDRESS by Mr. C ALLENDER, at 


LECTURES. 
Black and Dr. Kirkes. 
: arr benan wags Mr. Coote, 
Anatom r. Skey and Mr. Holden. 
Physio ‘seg and Gene ge he Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Oc 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1865. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harris. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 
The Hospital contains 650 Rose: 
delivered—On the Medical C2 
Dr. Kirkes—On the Surgical £ 
and Mr. Coote—and on Diseases 0 f Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 
ollegiate Establishment—Students can reside within the Hos- 
pit ul walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. Some of the 
‘ ache rs nected with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with 


and Clinic: ul ee are 


hips, varying in value from 201. to 502., are 

u Further information respecting these and 

other details m ob - ee from Dr. Epwarps, Mr. CALLENDER, 
or any of the Me ul rgical Officers or Lecturers ; or at the 
Anatomical Museum or L at rary. 


‘| ‘HE LONDON SCHOOL of DENTAL 
SURGERY and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 32, 
Soho-square. 
T he WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 5. 
LECTURES. 
Mechanical De “wasp Mr. Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 
ays, at 7 
Metallurey i its Apews ition to Dental Purposes—Mr. G. H. 
Makins, M.I . F C.S., on Fridays, at 6°30 p.m. 
The SUM uz R SESSION will commence in MAY, 1865. 


bei: Si ane zery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S., 


Denti al ro atomy and money Human and Comparative)—Mr. 
. Ibbetson, F.R.C.S. L.D at 8 a.m 


General Fee for Special iestenn mequived by the Curriculum, 
5s 


DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 
Dental Surgeons. Assist.-Dental Surgeons. 
Monday, 9a.m. .. Mr. Ibbetson f 
: ’ «. Mr. Underwood 
Mr. Tomes 
Mr. 8. Cartwright 
Mr. Charles Rogers 
Mr. Hepburn 
ane ae two years’ Hospital Practice required by the Curriculum, 


. Hayward. 
syth. 


Pisther particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Dental Officer of the day, or the Tre: asurer, Mr. S. Cartwright. 


U* IVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND. 
lov and Principal— ane Very Rey. P.C. CAMPBELL, 
J.D. 
Lord Rector—The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL, K.G. LL.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—Session 1863-64. 


WINTER SESSION, commencing on the First Tuesday of 
November. 
Anatomy—Professor Struthers, M.D. 12 noon. 3l. 
Anatomical Demonstrations— Professor Struther 1.7 
Practical Anatomy—Professor Struthers and the Demon: “oo 2s. 
strator. 9 to 4. . . 

Chemis try—Professor Brazier. 3PM. 30. 38. 
Institutes of Medicine—Prof:-ssor Ogilvie, M. 4 
Surgery—Professor Pirrie, C.M. F.R.S.B.' 1 P 
Practice of Medicine —Professor Macrobin, M. D: 3l. 39. 
Midwifery and Dise: — of Women and Children— ? oe tes Dyce, 

M.D. 4P.M. 

_ ( facpeenitia Anatomy— Professor Nicol, F.G.S. 


Me iat ul oats 
M.D. 9a.M. 


Vice-Chance 


4pm. 31. 38. 
he = 


and Medical Jurisprudence—Professor Ogston, 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing on ~ = Monday of May. 

Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. Sa.m. 3 

Materia Medica (100 lectures)—Professor ii every, M.D. 12and 3. 
31. 38 

Anatomical Demonstrations—Professor Struthers. 2 P.M. 

Prac tic al Anat tomy—Professor Struthers and the Demon- ¢ 


trat ito 4. see 
Practical ( hemistry— Professor Brazier. 1 P.M. 31. 38. 

Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and 
Summer Sessions, 1. For the Summer Session alone, 10s, 

Instruction in Histology and the Use of the Microscope is 
—— ed during the Summer Session. 

Ro. nfirmary— Daily —Perpetui il Fee to Hospital Practice, 

r : r, 3l. Clinical Medicine and 
: Second Course, 2l. 28. 
accine Institution— 

1 pai the wee 

Royal en atic havtenn--Clectoal Instruction is given for three 
months in the year. 

The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of 
Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr. Macrosiy, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

*,* With reference to the Medical School of this U sige the 
Scottish Universities’ Commissioners, in their General Report to 
the Queen in Council (1863), remark as follows 

“ University of Aberdeen—In the Faculty of Medicine, the 


21. 28. 


number of Students shows an increase over the aggregate of 


former years. This Faculty has received a wider constitution, and 

is furnished with ampler means for affording instruction in the 

various branches of Medical Science, than it possessed before the 

Union of the Colleges. There is, indeed, every reason to expect 

that the Aberdeen School of Medicine will continue steg adily to 

juerenee in importance, and to extend the high reputation which 
has already deservedly acquired.’ 





DENMARK -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON, 


Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of Univers 
° College, Lonc Yon. ity 
At the above-named School, Boys of all Ages, rt m § 
Eichteen, receive a careful and thorough E DUCATIC ON eat 
lated soas to prepare them either for the liberal Professions op 
for Commercial Pursuits. The utmost attention is p aid to the 
domestic comforts of the Boys. The house is very |, e 
surrounded by above en acres of land, the great 
is occupied by the p unds and cricket-field. 
Se form a sey te preparatory department. 
E-OPEN on TUESDAY, 13th September. The 
te at Home by Sept. 6.—Prospectuses may be obt: 
cation at the School, or of Messrs. Retre, Brother 
gate-street, London. 
BR. AULT 
GERMAN thro’ 


ITALIAN thro’ 
SPANISH thro’ 


SCHUL TEAC 
Italian, Spanish, French, 
Spanish, French, German, 
French, German, Italian, 

FRENCH thro’ German, Italian, Sp: inish, 

ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Italian, 

No a Charge for the Tuition of several Languages, 

9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


Oo YOU TE AVE L?—Practice better than 
Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Feces of ELOCUTION ang 

of FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, teaches TWO 
Languages (one through the medium m7 another) on the same 
7 s One, at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
i n his P: rivate essons and Classes. Prepares for Armyand 
SXAMINATI Note. Dr. A. S-prompte- 
eke par ies * angues Ctrange res.—9, “Old Bo nd- street, W. 


N E Ww Co L U B 
Committee. 

Lord MUSKERRY, Chairman. 
Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott. 
Captain Addison. 

Lord George Beauclerk. 

Dr. Beattie 

Hepworth Di xon, Esq. 

Major-General Downing. 
21 Kennedy. 

Captain Kno 

a ijor Per 


~ (Limited) k 


Bi A. Ps 
E. D. Rayment, 

This Club, which, at the suggestion of a large number of Mem- 
bers, it he 1s been resolved to designate “The PRINCE of WALES'S 
CLUB.” will be erected (on the scale of the Carlton and Reform 
Clubs) in the immediate vicinity of Pall Mall. Several new 
features, conducive to the comfort and mimodation of the 
Members, will be introduced, including a strangers’ room andan 
extensive ‘suite of sleeping apartments. 

The temporary Club-House in Albemarle-street is now open for 
the accommodation of themselves. 

Forms of Application for Membership may be obtained of the 
Secretary, at the Temporary Club-House, 43 and 44, Albemarle 
street, W., or at the Union Bank, - 4, Pall Mall East. 


BieMIN NGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


In AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and mecayi the 6th, 7th, 8h 
and sth of September, 186. 


President—The ena Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD, 


Principal Vocalists.—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Ruder 
dorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Ms ademoiselle Adelina 
Patti, Madame Sainton-Dolby and Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
ma W. H. Cummings and Signor Mario, Mr. Santley and Mr 

V eiss. 
Solo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard ; Solo Violin-M. 
Sainton ; Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 


Conductor—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning.—St. aoe Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Morning.—Naaman (an Oratorio), Costa. Composed 
expressly for the oceasio 
Thursday Morning.— Messiah, Handel. 
¥ ; Morning.— Mount of Olives, Beethoven ; Service in G, 
solomon, Handel 
sday Evening.—A Miscell: aneous Concert, comprising Cal- 
tata (The Bride of Dunkerron), Henry Smart ; Overture 
Ladra), Rossini; P.-F. Concerto in G Minor, Mendelssohn ; Selec 
tions from Operas, &e. { 
Wednesday Evening.—A Grand Concert, comprising & Hymn 0! 
Praise (Lobgesang), Mendelssohn ; Overture (Euryanthe), Weber 
Duett, P iz ag and Violin ; C lassical Vocal Sele ctions, &. 
rsday ening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cal 
tata (Kenilworth) , A. S. Sullivan (composed expressly for the occa 
sion) ; Grand Concerto, Pianoforte ; Overture (William Tell), Bos 
; Selections from Operas, &c. 
riday Evening.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with prices ‘ of 
tickets, arrangements for the ballot and allotment of pls ACB, 
ter of lodgings, special railway arrangements, &c., will be 
warded by post on application to Mr. Heury Howell, yin tary 
the Cc Committee, 29, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


[HE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Central Offices—25, PALL MALL; and 30, ST, JAMES'S 
SQUARE, S.W. 
City Branch—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION 


FROM 10s. 6d. PER ANNU M UPWARDS. 
Lists, Terms, Rules, and all other information, forwarded, fret, 
upon application to HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
25, Pall Mall, S8.W. 


See a 
HE LARGEST BURN ING-GLASS in the 





WORLD, constructed by Messrs. LEPANTE, nota POR 


capable of fusing Lime, Plumbago and Platinum, is 0! ffe 
SALE, price 1008 May be seen at Necretti & ZaMBRA "Ss, Mess 
Palace, Sydenham.—Communications to be addressed 
Necrett: & ZamBra, 122, Regent-street, W. cereal 


CARE of CHAMBERS, OFFICES, ~ -_ 
lace of Trust, required by a person of good character, 
has been accustomed to service both as Cook and Housekeepet. 
Can wait upon a Single Gentleman, and has excellent ¥ 
—Hasatar 8, 2, Northumberland-street, Marylebone, W+ 
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TIULL SCHOOL OF ART, in connexion with | ( 


the Science and Art Department. South Kensington. 
WANTED, early in October next, for the above, a CERTIFI- 
CATED ART-MASTER of energy and ability.—Address Gro. H. 
Lov ELL, Hon Secretary. 
HE ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 
2 ASTERN EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
begs to announce that he has made an ements for a 
apply of THE ATHENASUM JOURNAL. The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 ye. for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Atuexzum Journal also 
received by Y Lup Dw 16 DENICKE, as above. 
OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 
COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSP. APERS and va DI: 
CALS, by AD. ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 


0 0 PUBLISHERS.—The Printing of a Weekly 
Periodical, or of first-class Book-Work, REQUIRED. 
Founts of New Type and M: ag Power. Good Work guaranteed, 
at Moderate Terms.—WiL ‘KES & THORNBOROUGH, 19, Cumberland: 
place, New ington Butts, 8. Ss. 














VISITORS TO BIRMINGHAM. 
SU FFIELD’'S DINING-ROOMS, conducted 
Se the same principle as the best London Establishments. 
Bill of Fare, everything in season, changed daily. Special Rooms 
for 1. ad ae ‘rench Light and other W ines, at new ariff Rates. 
“ig *y . Ww ithin Three Minutes’ Walk of Railway Stations. 
Union-passage, Birmingham. 





DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 6 PER . CENT. 
EYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Major -General Henry Pelham{| Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
a — 

‘Ma ‘anager—C, J. BRAIN 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DE BENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 

y order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. — 
OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, Grouirr, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 


Hu sek "Gearge Sardton, Esq. 
George Ireland, 





manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
nglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
, BRYDGE: STREET, cov ENT-G ARDEN, wW.c, 


PHOTOG RAPHS by BISSON FRERES, 
MARTENS, and others.—Several Hundred Views of Mont 
>and Chamouny, Zermatt and the Matterhorn, the Bernese 

tlaciers, Views from the Col de Balme, Flegére, 

Brevent, i Wenge m Alp, Moro, Aggischhorn, Riffelberg, 

Théodule, Also a large ¢ oe of Views in Rome, Naples, 

Pompeii, Wiotee e, Venice, Athens, é 

T. H. GLapwe.t, Importer and Publisher, 1 
street, London, E.C. 


HOMAS CORNISH & Co., Booksellers, 133, 
Oxford-street, London, near Regent-circus.—All new Books, 
Magazines, &c., at 2d. in the 1s. discount for cash. Orders from 
the Country atended to by return of post. 
tate ulogues gratis : and post free. 


QE iC URE, Gratis and Postage Free, S. & T. 
GILBERT'S CLEARANCE SAL E CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books publi eo from 1s. up to 501., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 61. 15. so their 25 percent. Catalogue, comprising 
the Surplus Stock of Popul: ar Modern Books. All sent carriag ge or 
Post free to any part ef the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new and perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 
London, 4, Copthall- buildings, back of the I Bank of England, E.C 


21, Gracechurch- 








re IC E, RARE, Cc URIOUS, and VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE is NOW READY of a 
very capital Assemblage of Rare and Curious Books, in choice 
condition, many of tl in black letter, and of the greatest rarity 
and interest, including Early English Chronicles, Poetry, Topo- 
graphy, Books of Prints, Illuminated Missals, &c., and many 
works of uncommon occurrence, printed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Sent by post on re eceipt of two stamps, 
addressed Tuomas Bert iy Rodwell), 15, Conduit-street, New 
Bond-street, london, W.—Libraries purchased. Bookbinding, re 
NEW BOOKS, REVIEWS, &e. 

supplied at a discount of 2d. in the 1s. from the published prices ; 
thus, a volume issued at 5s. will be sold for 4s. 2d.; at 108., 88. 4d.: 
at 202. > 168, . Bd. ly & and | so on in proportion. 


TALL UABLE BOOKS for SALE, at the 


ed prices, by WILLIAM BROUGH, 22. PARADISE- 
BIRMINGTL 4M: — Biographia Britannica, 6 vols. 
rilt. 6d.—Bunyan’s whole Works, by Offor, 3 vols. 
53.—Clar’ ke’s Commentary, 6 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, 
beatin of Various Nations. 7 vols. folio, green 
eCO, gilt edges, 332 coloured Plates, 61. 6s.—Delphin Classics, 
140 vols. vo. original boards, uncut, 10. (one vo: wanting)— 

Find den’s Roy: ul Gallery, 48 fine Plates, folio, half morocco, 5. — 
s’ Gallery of “Pictures, with Descriptions in French, 2 
8. folio, green morocco, gilt edges, 61. 68.—Hume'’s England, 
ws hgh Edition, fine Plates, 10 vols. folio, splendid large type, 
Tus 7l.—Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, folio, half mor. 
oe —tende ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, complete set, 132 vols. 12mo. 
$ oth, 9. 98.—Nash’s Windsor Castle, large coloured Plates, imp. 
folio, half morocco, 71. 10s.—Parker Society Publications, 55 vols. 
cloth, 51.—P inkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. 
4to. Plates, half calf, gilt, 51. 5s.—Priestley’s Works, 26 vols. 8vo. 
silt calf, neat, fine copy, 6. 6s,—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols. folio, calf, 
ii 38.—Shaw’s Stz uffordshire, Vv at I. folio, boards, 71. 78.—Roberts’s 
sd Land, fine copy, complete, large edition, 6 vols. folio, half 
Ta extra, 281. Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols. folio, half 
calf, neat, 67,—W alton's: Poly glott Bible, with Castell’s Lexicon, 8 

Wok. folio, calf, 2 ‘ 

CA ATALOG UES GRATIS.—BOOKS BOUGHT. 
- Broven, 22, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 





affix 
STREET, 
ca 





Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England— Bishop 
Blomfield’: Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanle 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on ale, 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buu's Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. , Catalogues gratis, 


‘XO BOOK-BUYERS.—HeEatn’s CataLocuE 
of recent additions to his very extensive Stock of Standard 
Works in English History, Biography, the Drama, Theology, 
Classics, and General Literature. Send stamp for postage.—497, 
New Oxford-street, London. 








Becks ON SALE, by J. Moziry Stark, 


pa Poh, M basis as Observations (Green- 
wich and Edinburgh), 1836 to 1851, with Lunar and Planetary 
Observations, 1750 to 1830 ; in all 38 vols. xore) 4to. 61. 168. 6d. 
a Britannica, Seventh Edition, in oards as published, 
with Index, 21 vols. 51. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731 to 1766, and 1822 to 1845, 84 vols. half 
calf neat, 51. 158. 6d. 
Ecclesiastical History Society’s Works, 17 vols. 8yo. cloth, 31. 3 
wag s Suffolk, 2 vols. 4to. half russia, extra gilt, gilt i. 


a rin Ruins of Yorkshire, 2 vols. imperial folio, half russia, 
ra gilt, gilt edges, 10/. 108. 
Chalmers Biographical Dictionary. vols. 8vo. . calf neat, 32 1. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL— 
essrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine Merchants ts General and Foreign Agents, 

beg to inform their Friends and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occupied 
upwards of thirty years, being about to be pulled down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, at 

No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 
where ner bape for a continuance of the Patron: 
accorded t R. M‘C. are the SOLE 
“esc celebrated ‘Sw ss cH AMP. rove by ae 423. 
Qu: per dozen Pi and BARON RIC: LUS ¢ 
brated BOLO WINE (which much resembles Cli — price 18s. 
per dozen. 

Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and Cognac, as per Price-Lists; to be had on application. 





TO EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 
ME. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and Fine-Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM-LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 

Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art 

Arran; ged and Catalos gued, in any part of the United Kingdom. — 


QGHELLE, FOSSILS, MINERALS 
Mr. R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on application, 

sendan abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 

1, FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 

4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


YDROP ATHIC “SAN ATORIUM.—SL D- 
BROOK ee ee Hill, Surrey.— Physician. Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M. ). Edin. Univ.—For the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, alee oy by the combined natural agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Pre- 
mises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 











~ gales bp Auction 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, 22, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful thanks for the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most onrrejense hes character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful busine 1ey feel that in soliciting 
Consignments the high standing of thei ir house will be a sufficient 
guarantee that property committed to their charge will meet with 
the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 
advance commensurate with the value of the property. 





To Books: llers, Collectors and Othe rs. 
ESSES. S. HEPPER & SONS respectfully 


nnounce their instructions from the Executors of the late 
ARTHUR STRICKLAND, Esq., to remove from the residence, 
etl ae uay, and SELL iy AUCTION, in their Rooms, 

‘ast Parade, LEEDS, on WEDNESDAY, October 19, commenc- 
a at half-past 1 0 “clock, 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
embracing many important W: orks on Scientific Subjects, N 
History, and in the various departments of General Literature. 

Catalogues may be had one week prior to the Sale, and the 
a... may be Wows at the Auctioneers’ Rooms, on Tuesday, 
October 18. 


[MPOR {TANT SALE of AUTOGRAPHS at 
LEIPZIG.—The a led COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPHS, of the late J. DE RADOWLTZ, will be SOLD BY 
AUC ‘TION, on the 20th of September, at Leipzig. 
Cc atalogues to be had from Messrs. Williams & Norgate, and all 
other Foreign Booksellers. 


Natural 





Auction of Oil Paintings at Liibeck. 


"(WHE COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS 
of OLD MASTERS, belonging to the late Senator 
AEDERTZ, known to all friends of Art, is to be SOLD by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, on the 2ist of September, and succeeding 
days. This Collection of upwards of 300 Pictures of various 
Schools contains Masterpieces of L. Van Leyden, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, Hals, 8S. Ruysdael, Breughel, Ostade, Ever- 
dingen, Vinkebooms, Teniers, Brouwer, L. Bramer, Van Mander, 
Hobbema, Mieris Rach, Ruysch, Van der Meulen, Artois, Cor- 
reggio, A. Caracci, G Guido Reni, A. Veronese, Francia, Murillo, 
Goenn, Aldegrever, Denner, Roos, Tischbein, &c. 
Apply for Catalogues to Von Rodeusche Buc shhandlung, Liibeck, 
or to Mr. Im. Miiller, Leipzig. 


YHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY.—| 








lNHE NO RTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXL., is now ready. 
Contents. 
. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
II. TODLEBEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
. NEWMAN'S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
IV. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
V. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 
VI. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
VII. BERKELEY'S THEORY OF VISION. 
VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, ETC. 
Edmonston & Douglas, ry 
London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Now ready, No. VIT. with a Frontispiece representing the Monte 
della Disgrazis a, and a Map of the Glaciers of the Bernina, to be 
continued Qui urterly, in 8vo. price ls. 6d. 


YHE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record af 
- Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. By M 
bers of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by H. B. GEORGE, M. = ” 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
REPORT on ROPES, AXES, and ALPENSTOCKS. 
On SOME RELICS of the GUIDES LOST on MONT BLANC. 
By J. J. Cowen, B.A, 
The GLACIERS of the BERNINA. By E. N. Buxton. 
The BIETSCHHORN and BLUMLIS ALP. By the Rev. 
LesLie Steruen, M.A. 
ASCENT of BAULA in ICELAND, By T. W. Evans, M.P. 
The STUDER JOCH. By F. Cravrvrp Grove. 
The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, 
SUMMARY of NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING the SUM- 
MER of 1864. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


VRASER MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


Dr. Newman's ‘ Apologia.’ The Parish Priest. II. The 

The Wishing Well. Priest in the Parish. 

Gilbert Rugge A Tale. By the The Poor Painter's Epitaph. 
Author of ‘A First Friend- ey gner at Home. XII. 
ship.” Chaps. XI. and XIII. CTT. 

Public Se houls.—Report of the Ne Rais 
Commission. Th 

Notes on Diplomacy and_Diplo- 
matic History. Part Il. By 
Henry Ottley. 

London: 





pas le Fou sortir. 

he Philosophy of the Poor. 
Laws and the Report of the 
Committee on Poor Relief. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 57), THE 


(Sarees MAGAZINE for SepremMBeEr. 
With Illustrations. 


Contents. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 
Husband. With an Illastration. 
Chapter a Rout. 
o I}lumination. 
> 3. Sister Agnes. 
DEATH and LOVE. 
The FRENCH at the ALMA—TODLEBEN. 
The ETHICS of FRIENDSHIP. 
The LOVERS of BALLYVOOKAN. Part IT. 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
GERMAN PROFESSORS. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS, 
Illustration. 
Chapter ‘ Mr. Gibson’s Neighbours. 
Calf-Le 
6. AV iait to the Hamleys. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Corn! ahill. 


D UBLI N UNIV E RSITY M AGAZIN 
, No. 381, for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

1. Irish Demonology and Fairy Lore. 

2. Maud Ruthyn and Uncle Silas. By J.S. Le Fanu. Chaps. 
XX to XXXILL. 

3. September—A Day by the Se 

. Glimpses of Celtic and ‘Anglo-Haxon Literature. 

. Rabelais’ Feast. 

i. eee and its Neighbourhood. Chaps. LVIIL. to LXV. 
A Triad of French Writers. 

’ Gallenga’s Invasion of Darnak. 

. Geneva before Calvin. 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Annotated by Her 


An Every-day Story. With an 


ONDON “SOCIET Y, 
for SEPTEMBER, is now ready, price 1s., with Eighteen 

Illustrations. 

Contents. 

MISS MIDDLESEX on the MOORS. (Illustrated by C. A. 
Doyle.) 

ON the CLIFFS by the SEA. 

The GREAT PRIZE: a Story of the French Lotteries. 

ARCHERY. (With Three Illustrations by E. A. Gifford.) 

The SPA at SCARBOROUGH. A Reminiscence. 

ADVENTURES of a LADY in SEARC os x a HORSE. Con- 
cluding Chapter. (Illustrated by ‘* Ph 

GOSSIP for the HOLIDAYS. 

The PLAYGROUNDS of EUROPE. Swiss Scenes and Sites. 

The TALE of a CHIVALROUS LIFE. (Illustrated by J. E. 
Millais, R.A.) 

THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES._A Story of London Life. By the 
Author of ‘The Morals of May Fair.’ (With Two Illustra- 
tions by M. Ellen Edwards.) 

ene XXVIII. Unto this Last. 
XXI X. The Mammon of Unrighteousness. 

* . Broken Off. 

> XXX A Lover in Spite of Himself. 

oo CX XII. Milly’ 's Successes. 

pin ¥XXILL An Enfant Terrible. 

MY CADET LIFE at WOOLWICH. 
trations.) 

Office, 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street. 


(Illustrated by W. L. Thomas.) 


(With Seven Tllus- 
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THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY 
MAGAZINE. Illustrated. 
The SEPTEMBER Number is now ready, price 18. 
Contents. 

OUR BISHOPS and DEANS. No. V. The Very Rev. 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Portrait. 

LADIES’ WORK in a COUNTRY PARISH. 

omen in Unions. . 

PAPERS on HYMNS and HYMN BOOKS. 
of “A Church Choral Association. 

. LIL on the ane on which a Hymn Book should 
be Const 

The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. By the Author of 
‘The Heir of rely (Illustrated by Florence Claxton.) 

Chapter XVI.—An Apparition. 
<VIL—tThe Siege. 


Arthur 
With a 


Girls and Young 


By the Secretary 


OXFORD sei aor 
—Christ C arch. Cc ‘athedral. 
IL. —The Broad V 

I11.—Lost F. von ag 

IV.—Magdalen College. 
GARDEN RECREATIONS. By Agnes and Maria E. Catlow 
COURAGE in PARTING. 
The MILESTONES of LIFE. By the Rev. A. F. Thomson, B.A. 

No. X.—The Victory over Selfishness, 

London: James Hogg & Sons. 


mH) \HE ART-STUDE NT for SEPTEMBER, 
(Illustrated, price 6d. Monthly,) contains Papers on: 

The True Object and Purpose of Landscape Painting—Gothic 
Architecture—Photography—Sculpture and Artistic Anatomy— 
Proceedings of Fine-Art Societies—Reviews of Fine-Art E xhibi- 
tions—Artistic Notes and Queries—and all the Art-News and Art- 
Gossip of the Month, British and Foreign. 

London: Hall, Smart & Allen, 25, Paternoster: row; and Job 
Caudwell, 335, Strand, W.c. 


“9 y 
PRACTICAL MECH ‘AN ICS JOU RN TAL for 
SEPTEMBER. Part 198 Poke see 1s. With a large Plate 
Engraving of Fletcher, Jenning: o. g@@Mineral Tank Locomo- 
tive, and Thirty Wood (Lotta Original Articles on Tun- 
nelling, Dutch Field Artillery, Ringed Structure in Ordnance, 
Report of the Commissioners of Patents, 1861. Recent Patents: 
—Young & Kirk, Motive Power Engines; Hamilton, Stopping- 
bottles ; Young, P: veserving Veget: able and Animal Matte 7 
Richardson & Lundy, Oils; Johnson, Polishing G 
Propelling and Steering Vessels; Lucius, Colours in: ac — 
Stoppers and Bungs. Law Reports, Reviews of New Books, Me 
chanics’ Library, Correspondence, Scientific Societies, Monthly 
Notes, Marine Memoranda, Price Current, List of Pe utents, Regis- 
tered Designs, &e. 
Loudon: Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. Editor's Offices 
(Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. ae 


Now ready, for September, Second Series, Ne. 63, price 1s. 


(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :— Pharmaceutical Responsibility — British Pharma- 
a Conference—Notes on the Cases of Poisoning by Calabar 
ans, at Liverpool—Abstract of the Report of the Committee of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on Chloroform—On 
Boiling Water—Gun-Cotton—On Literary and Scientifie Studies 
in connexion with Medicine — Professor Balfour on Botanical 
Science and the Bible—Report on the Industry of Mz ay —The 
Manufacture of Vegetable Vils—Accidental Poisoning by Strych- 
nine - Case of Poisoning by Strychnine; Action against the Che- 
mists for Damages—Poisoning by Cals abar Beans—The late Accident 
at Liverpool—L Legislation affecting Pharmacy. 
VOLU ME V., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as well as the 
Twenty- -two pre ceding Volumes, price 128. 6d. 
ondon: John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
__ edinburgh Maclachan & Stewart. Dublin: Fannin & Co. 


Now publishing, 


HE ORATOR: a Treasury of English Elo- 
quence ; being a Collection of the best Speeches in the English 


Tongue. 
Nos. 1 and 2, in a wrapper, price 1d. Part I. now ready, price 6d. 
ondon : H. A, Viles, 34, Carey-street, W. 


; STRADELLA’S NEWLY-DISCOVERED CAN TATA. 

L NERONE. Arranged and Edited by Herr 

BERNHARD MOLIQUE, and dedicated to Signor Garcia. 

Price 78. 6d. 

C. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating T. ibrary, 26, Old Bond-street. 
Music at half price, 


A NEW EDITION OF MECHI’S FARMING. 
In feap. 8vo. half bound, illustrated, price 5s. 


} OW to FARM PROFITABLY ; or, the 
Sayings and Doings of Mr. Alderman Mechi.’ 
A New Edition, with Additions. 
Routledge, W, arne & Routledge, Broadway, iF udgate-hill. 


BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 
In post 8vo. with Coloured Plates, 2s. each; or by post, 28 stamps, 


; |] SPacrecrep FEMALES in SICILY. 
U NFROTECTED FEMALES in NOR- 
Way. 


___ Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. bhi 
French Studies Condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


Hew TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France. By A, AL BITE 8, LL.B, Paris. 
“True Gem.” ~ Atheneum. * Perfect.*—Era. 
NOUNC Self-Helps, 18.—'* Most efficient.” 
Aris’s.—FRENCH GENDERS oa 1s,—“ Golden 
rule.” Longm: aD & Co. 


BOHN’'S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR AUGUST. 


RUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION of MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the TRISH RE- 
BELLION of 1798; with Memoirs of the Union, and of Emmett’s 
Insurrection in 1803. Embellished with 6 Portraits and 21 full- 
prged and elaborate Etchings by George Cruikshank, crown &yo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. 
*,* The former Volumes of ‘ae Series, all highly illustgeted, are: 
“Bartlett's Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostl _ 
Bartlett’s Forty Daya in the Desert, 79, 6d, Sate es Nile Bec. 
Bry a - are Passions, 7, fd,— Marryat’s Poor 
d an. _ rs 
100 Plates, each Volanas 108. “‘emaeaniaetes wad) Huth 1 Wales, 
Henry G, Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 





a R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 

seven stamps. To be had of all Booksellers; and of the *Author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street,W. cm 7 

NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 

HE ART OF ILLUMINATING. By bi m. 

TYMMS and M. DIGBY WYATT. Published at 31. H 

now reduced to 308., carriage-free. Detajled Prospectus and Gata: 


logues gratis and post- free. After Uct. 1 the price for this book | 


will be err - 368. 
London “T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-builé'‘ngs (back of the 
Bank of England), Ec. ese 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United ‘Kingdom, 
HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


gorgeously Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, by W. and G. 
AUDSI vEY. Eleg: egantly bound. Published at 12/. 12s., 102. 108., 
and 82. 88. ; now reduced to 61. 6s., 4l. 14s. 6d., and 3l. 138. 6d. De- 
tailed Pasepoctas and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 

London: 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of ‘Sng and), E.C, 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 
NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-press by the Rev. 
G. CROLY, LL.D., peenees at 71 78., 91., 10l. 108., and 111, 11s. ; 
now reduced to 2%. 31. 108. ; 4i., aah ‘l. 16s. Detailed Pro- 
spectus and Oatalewaes gratis aia post-fr fre 
London: S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- Daildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E. C. 


449 pp. crown 8vo. price » 68. 


H ° #1 DAY PAPES 
By HARRY JONES, M.A. 


Contents, 


Holidays. Association. 
Work. Sight-seeing. 
Looking Back from Half-way. erg 
How we Stocked the Mere. ‘emp 
Dabchicks, Dokfag! the Fire. 
Rooks. A Dinner at Greenwich. 
Nuthatches. Waiters. 
Larks. London School Treats. 
Hedge-popping. 
Bird Murder. The Stamp Office. 
Our Feathered Visitants. Short Cuts. 
Starlings. Mobs. 
Insect Warfare. 
Insect Appetite. 
Dogs I have known. 
Out of Town. 
The Language of Flowers. 
Garden Games. 
De epsipe 

* It is real enjoyment to read his musings. Soggy ver. 
** Full of deep-toned feeling.”—Bell’s Mess 
“* His anecdotes would have delighted W hite. of Selborne.” 

ndon Review. 

“ Just what one wants to take into the country.’ othe Bull, 
** Sensible as well as amusing.”—ZJllustrated London News. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Pond F ishing. 


Sea-si 
Sea-hathing in France, 
Bretons and Britons. 
Mont St.- Michel. 
Going Abroad. 

Back Again. 





This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 6, 
HE RELIGION of the UNIVERSE, with 


Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions on the 
most Pr aeeea Topics of Theological Instruction. By ROBE 
FELL ). Third Edition, revised, with Additions fre 
the ere 's Ms. , and a Preface by the Editor. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, a -garden, Lop. 
don; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh 


Ready this day at all ‘the J Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. vo. eloth gilt, gilt, 
3 


Love S STRIFE with the CONVENT; or, 

the Heiress of Str: ange hare a new Le sensational Novel 
Vy VARD MAS 

London: W ard & Lock, 158, Fiect- street, 


a 
Now ready, compiete:s in 1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt, o. 6d. ; or bevelled 
boards, full gilt sides and edges, 10s. 6d. 


ALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATEDGOLDSMITH;, 
comprising The Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveller, The 
Deserted Village, The Haunch of Venison, — Gaptivity, an 
Oratorio, Retaliation, Miscellaneous Poems, The Good-N (atared 
Man, She Stoops to Conquer ; a0 a Sketch of the Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, by H. W. Dulcken, 
Illustrated with One Sm beg Victures, drawn by G. J. Pin, 
well, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel 
* iengrav ed with a care and finish that no ae eho surpass,” 
Daily Telegraph, 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet- street. 


Just published, in an clegant env elope, price 1s. 


MEMoryY TABLETS of GARDEN WORK, 
Bt The Flower Garden; comsisting of Twelve Tablets, con. 
taining full Directions for the Management of the Flower Garden 
and Conservatory for each Month of the a Edited by WIL 
LL AM WARDLE, Florist and Nurserymar 
* The idea is 00d, : and the carrying out of. it creditable to editor 
and publisher.” —A thene 
William Wesley, English ‘and Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
Paternoster-row. eine 
HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom, 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modem 
Conversations on the ordinary Topics of Life ; Colloquia] 
Exercises, affording practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from Standard Writers; and an ample a of the Words 
and Idioms used in the Text. 400 post 8vo. pages, 5s. 6d. 


HAYEtTS HOUSEHOLD FRENCH:a 
Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
300 8vo. pages, 33, 


Exercises in French and English alternately. 


HAYETS COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 
BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. New and more 
Portable Edition. 


HAYETS S LIVRE du MAITRE; or, Key to 
‘The Seeeaeee French Class-Book.” W ‘ith Notes and 
Hints. 5s. 6¢ 

London: = Allan & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Hachette & Co. 


500 crown 8yo. pages, reduced to 63. 6d. 


Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co; 





On Friday next will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TWO 


ANASTASTAS. 


A NOVEL. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, uniform with the Original Editions of ‘ PICKWICK,’ 
Now ready, PART V., 


MUTUAL FRIEND. 


OUR 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
‘DAVID COPPERFIELD,’ &e- 


price ls., of 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 


A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8vo. 10s. each, 


THE WORKS OF ae ne 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE 


This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857: 


on the contrary, it will present a text very 


materially altered and amended from beginning to end, with a large body of critical notes almost entirely new; and 
with a Glossary, in which the language of the Poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully explained. 


Vols, I,, 11. and III, now ready. 


Vol. IV., containing KING JOHN, 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND, 


The First Part of KING HENRY THE 


FOURTH and KING HENRY THE FIFTH, is published This Day. 


Post 8vo. with Lilustrations, 4s. 6d. 


“LE SPORT 


AT BADEN.” 


By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sterne,’ &c. 

“‘A light and clever holiday-sketch of Baden in the season of its utmost gaiety, so well done that it is worth 
preserving as a social picture of nature adapted to the taste of holiday-making Europe. Mr. Fitz- Gerald shows 4 
quick eye and a light, accurate touch, whether he sketeh characters or scenes... x capital sketch, clever and honest, 
af life at the Baden gaming-tables, followed by some gaming stories.”"—Examiner. 


CHapMaNn & Harz, 193, Piccadilly. 
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FOR COLLEGES 


AND 





SCHOOIS, 








With English Notes, by F. A. Paney, M.A. — 


18mo, 


cloth 0 3 
BUTTMANN’S (Dr. P. )Eahemetiotn, or aang remes a, 

by Dr. SUPF. 8vo. cloth . 0 12 
CAESAR’S Commentaries, Books I. to ITI., for * Use “A Junior 

Classes, by G. LONG, M.A, 12mo. cloth .. 0 2 
CAESAR de Bello Gallico, With agi ny ae. »by cones 

LONG, M.A. 12mo. cloth 0 5 





CICERO de Amicitia, de Senectute, &c. 
G. LONG, Esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb, 





, recensuit G. Lone, A.M. 


18mo. cloth 56 a @ 


bo 


With matey: &e., by 
12mo. cloth 0 4 


de Senectute et de sane Let a aenand heapaenitg recen- 
suit G. LONG, A.M. 


CICERO’S Orations. 


18mo. cloth . et 0 il 


With English Notes, by G. Lone, M.A. 


4vols. 8vo. cloth ee oe oe oe ee -« oS 
Or, separately,— 
Vol. I. (The Verrine Orations) .. me ss « O16 
Vol. IT. 14s.; Vol. III. 16s.; Vol. IV. 18s. 





Minor Works. 
by W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


De Officiis, &. With English Notes, 


12mo, cloth .. be oi a Boe 


DAWSON’S Greek-English Lexicon to = ea lena. 


New Edition, by Dr. TAYLOR. 8vo. cloth. 09 
DEMOSTHENES. With English aio, by the ean ~ 
WHISTON. Vol.L 8vo.cloth .. 0 16 





DRAKEN — aay Ww a ae 8 moe, mm. 3 —. 


8vo. cloth 





EURIPIDES. 


cloth 





and others. 


GRADUS ad Parnassum. Pyper. 





GREEK Testament (The). 
MACMICHAEL, B.A, 





AM, 18mo. 


An Edition on writing paper, for Notes. 4to. half bound 
(Valpy’s) for Schools. 





HERODOTUS. 


cloth 


HESIOD, 


cloth 


HINCKS'’S Greek and English School Lexicon. 


M.A, 


HORACE. With English a otes, by the Rev. A. J. MAcLEANE, 


, eX recensione #. A, wanee, oe M. . vols. 


(Porson’s). 


BLAKESLEY, B.D. 


» Tecensuit J. W. BuakesteEy, S.T.B. 2 vols. 


With English Notes, by F. A. Patey, M.A. 8vo. 


&vo. cloth .. 


——— Abridged from the above. 






With English Notes, by F. A. + eae, =A. 


3 vols, sold separately. 8vo.cloth,each .. 0 16 





HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MacteanE, A.M. 18mo. cloth 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. With nas a, by | he mm. 





A.J. MACLEANE. 8vo. cloth 014 0 
JUVENALIS SATIRAE XVI. = ne matin, by m. 
PRIOR, M.A. 12mo. cloth 0 4 6 
LIVY. With ne ies by Dr. seme 4 vols. 8vo. 
boards .. os — = & 2? 
LONG'S (George, M.A.) Atlas of Cte Genguaghy. With 
copious Index, &e. 8vo. half bound - 822 8 
= Saar ween ition val cated Gugnely- apes o 
cloth. 05 0 
LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 18mo. cloth 0 2 6 
NEPOS (Valpy’s). 12mo. cloth 0 2 6 
With English Notes, by Hickrz. 12mo. cloth 03 6 
OVID'S Fasti. With English Notes, &c., by F. A. Patey, M.A. 
12mo. cloth a = ee os “e re ~~ 2 op 
PENROSE'S (Rev. “ ) sai ee in deaumasl ape hanes 
12mo. cloth 0 2 0 
PLATO’S Apology. With Latin Version, by StanrorpD. 8vo. 
cloth... a e a oe a om » Ie ss 
SALLUST. With nee acy by Coat many M. a ” 
12mo. cloth 05 0 
———— (Valpy’s). New Edition. 12mo. cloth - a, J? BS 
With English Notes, by Hickrz. 12mo. cloth . O 4 6 





SALLUSTI Seiions et J men, ex recensione @. kant, A. m. . 
18mo. cloth 01 6 


SCHREVELIUS'S Greek nt ee Ranta (Valpy 's), by ™ : 
MAJOR. yo. cloth : 010 6 





18mo. 


Oo 
bt 
Oo 


Or separate, each Vol. me ae “s . 0 3 


New mate, anal oe o- anes 
8vo.cloth .. 


—) 
_ 
Oo 


12mo. cloth te a eS 


(Valpy’s), Latin and English. Royal12mo. bound .. 0 7 


With en, oy by the snes J. = 
12mo. cloth 07 


Textus Reghaniel, esa Comte F, iron me, 


cloth 0 4 


12mo. bound ., si - &@ S 


With English Notes, &c., by rad aon, J. sn 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth 








18mo. 


0 10 


Square, bound 0 7 


018 
0 6 


12mo. cloth 





SOPHOCLES. With English Notes, by the me. sal H. - 
BLAYDES, M.A, Vol.I. 8vo. cloth . 018 0 





(Mitchell’s), _— age N ten, Onee = ~~ 


natory. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 1 8 6 
TACITUS. Germania and Agricola. With English Notes, by rm 

the Rey. P. FROST. 12mo. cloth .. = i os ~ » aes 
TERENCE. With me 14 otes, by the ae =. JOHN inane 

8vo. cloth 018 0 


THUCYDIDES, angel en G. eae nn ha vols. 
18mo. cloth ‘ » 0 


“I 
oS 





VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. ContneTon, A.M. 18mo. cloth 0 3 6 


VIRGIL. With English Notes, by J. Contneton, M.A. Vol. I. 
Eclogues and Georgics. New Edition. (In the press. ) 
Vol. II. The Aeneid. First Six Books. 8vo.cloth .. 014 06 


(Anthon’s). Adapted for the Use of English Schools, 
by the Rev. F. METCALFE. With Notes at the end, 12mo. cloth .. 0 


WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) Florilegium Poeticum. 


~I 
oo 





18mo. cloth 0 


co 
So 


Latin Exercises; or, Exempla Propria. 


XENOPHON'S Anabasis. 


12mo. cloth 0 3 0 
With Notes, as by the Ben. J. ¥. 





MACMICHAEL, B.A, 12mo. cloth 0 5 0 
Cyropaedia. With snap a, by ven Rew. G. M. 

GORHAM, M.A. 12mo. cloth §. . © ¢ 8 
XENOPHONTIS agers Cyri, on J. * anna, 

AB, 18mo. cloth 0 2 6G 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


——— 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY 


WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8yo. [On Sept. 5. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; 


or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. By 
T. PRENDERGAST. [On Sept. 5. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. [On Sept. 9. 


(La RELIGIEUSE.) By 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The NUN. 


the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. In3 vols. post 8vo. 

**The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well.”— Times. 


“ It is too strange not to be true. | J 
founded far exceed the dreams of fiction.”- 


The events upon which it is 
Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


With a Glance at his Contempo- 
FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 


late Archbishop of Dublin. 
raries and Times. By W. J. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

** Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and impartially, 


doing justice to the Archbishop’s merits, placing his charac tor in 
a true light, and not disguising his failings.” —Morning st. 





NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post Svo. 

** At once a vivid history of the war in its general aspect and 


special events, and a most readable record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the cx ountry. "—Daily News. 
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LITERATURE 
ws | 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. By | 

Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for 

Scotland. With Photograph, Map, and Plates. 

(Strahan & Co.) 

Mr. John Taylor, who has just passed away, 
and to whom this book is dedicated, published, 
in 1859, (see our second volume for that year, | 
», 772,) his speculation on the meaning of the 
Great Pyramid. The Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland adopts Mr. Taylor’s view, and enforces 
itin this volume. Lord Neaves, at the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, says,—“ If these things 
are only coincidences, they are most extra- 
ordinary coincidences; but if they are facts, 
that is, if the metrical proportions indicated 
were designedly and purposely established, 
they form the most remarkable discovery of 
the age.” To the second clause we agree, adding 
the words “of its kind”: we cannot compare 
it with things heterogeneous—the electric tele- 
graph, for example; but we should put it above 
the hicroglyphics. With the first clause we 
cannot agree until we are satisfied that the 
coincidences are obtained without picking, 
choosing, and forcing. 

When our readers learn that they have a 
work before them which might be titled ‘On 
the Divine Inspiration of the Great Pyramid’; 
when they learn that the dimensions of that 
great bulk show a knowledge transcending our 
present science; that it is not only pre-mosaic, 
but that its metrology is divinely inspired ; 
they will naturally ask, What sort of theory is 
this? What manner of men adopt it ? And by 
what kind of argument do they support it ? 

The theory itself we hold to be in no way 
outrageous, nor against any notion we have a 
right to form & priori. Putting spiritual reve- 
lation out of the question, supposing no such 
thing had ever been asserted, philosophy would 
have speculated upon the question whether 
man, by nature less fit to take care of his animal 
self than a cat or a monkey, and yet capable of 
being lord of the horse and the elephant, could 
have gained his position without higher help 
than his instincts or his incipient reason could 
have given. It would have been matter of in- 
quiry whether language could have been formed 
by the noble savage who ran wild in the woods. 
Both the subjects have been entertained: and 
the theory of gradual development of his own 
resources has not found favour with those who 
shrink from strong assumption about things of 
which we know nothing. Be they right or be 
they wrong, a large proportion of thinking men 
do not see their way from poor speechless wail- | 
ing bipeds, shivering under a tree, to such an 
assembly as the House of Commons passing a 
Bill for the construction of the Holyhead tunnel. 
The difficulties of the progression theory have | 
given rise to the gradual development system, | 
which the lower animal, which can take care | 
of itself, grows up into a human creature, in | 
countless thousands of years. This is perhaps 
the less difficult of the two theories; but it 
must rank as yet among the pure fancies which 
sanguine men ride as hobbies, the balloons | 
Which ‘cannot be managed, the fireworks which 
tn only be exploded but cannot be made 
to take aim at an object. 

Matters standing thus, it is by no means ab- 
surd to speculate on the question whether divine 
guidance might not have been given in the 
matter of weights and measures, a subject of 
first-rate difficulty. Magna Charta said there 
hould be but one weight and one measure: 
five hundred years have passed, and there are | 











many weights and many measures. The Pyra- 
mid, then, if you please, or anything else, as 
the original guide: but we must have a good 
strong tortoise for this elephant of a conclusion 
to stand on; we must have something as solid 
as the Pyramid itself to support it. We are all 
obedience to sound argument and accurate ob- 
servation. What said Dennis Brulgruddery to 
Dan,—“ Pacify me with a good reason, and 
you'll find me a dutiful master” :—and so say 
we. 

Next, what manner of persons have taken 
up the Pyramid? if such a metaphor may be 
permitted. John Taylor has just ended his 
quiet and blameless life of literary thought. 
He is, of our day, the prudent and cautious 
man of extreme speculation. If he put forward 
a wild notion, it was done in a manner which 
made it look like something to be canvassed. 
In his attempt to fix the character of Junius 
upon Sir Philip Francis, some persons think he 
has had a success: provisionally, Francis is the 
man in most minds, all thecountry through. His 
edropia,as the number of the Beast, will be voted 
as good as any of the others. His attempts to get 
deep theology out of Greek particles are shared 
by other scholars. His notion, to which he de- 
voted much writing, of helping the currency by 
Exchequer bills of small amount not bearing 
interest, put into circulation as notes, and re- 
ceivable in payment of taxes, is one which he 
supported by very plausible reasons. He lived 
a sedentary life, surrounded by his own sub- 
jective creations. His highly religious feeling, 
in combination with other aids from his own 
temperament, gave reality to the mysterious 
parts of the orthodox system: his mind was an 
Athanasian creed with the damnatory clauses 
anathematized. It is no marvel that metro- 
logical speculation, one of the most seductive 
and misguiding of all subjects to those who 
have a turn for it, should lead him to see the 
finger of God in the dimensions of the Pyramid. 
The annals of this mystery show a succession 
of attempts which yield in number and vagary | 


| only to the squaring of the circle. | 


It is quite otherwise with Prof. Smyth. He | 
is, hitherto, more a man of action than of | 
speculation : his astronomical journey to, and 
residence on, the Peak of Teneriffe, will put | 
him in due contrast to John Taylor, surrounded | 
by his books in Gower Street or at Kensing- 
ton. Mr. Smyth has been a working astronomer | 
from childhood. A son of the veteran naval sur- | 
veyor and astronomer, Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
the transit and equatorial must have been to 
him early objects of sight and thought, in his | 
father’s house, the scene of the ‘ Bedford Cata- 
logue’ of double stars. We find him next as 
assistant to Sir Thomas Maclear, at the Cape 
of Good Hope Observatory. From thence he 
passed into his present position, as the official 
head of astronomy in Scotland. For a man of | 
such a career, Prof. Smyth is singularly specu- | 
lative, and singular in his speculations. We | 
can hardly help smiling when we read the fol- | 
lowing hint that perhaps the French will go to 
war with us for not adopting the metrical | 
system, and so bring on the end of the world: | 


“The second prompting for reflection is, That | 
Scripture does not now indulge its readers with a 
prospect of a very long uninterrupted progress of 
human dominion in the world. Wars and commo- | 
tions are often alluded to as symptoms of the | 
coming end; also when knowledge shall be in- | 
creased, and many shall run to and fro. Yet these | 
signs have been for centuries so numerous, as to | 
throw a haze of indistinctness forward from their | 
own time, which may obscure the real signs when 
they shall at last arrive. But if we find that | 
science has already run so continually and effec- 
tively over the earth, that men have acquired 


| 
| 


thereby an exact knowledge from actual measure, 
of those geographical problems which at the time 
of the Mosaic legislation were put forward as being 
characteristic of impossibility; if they have now 
accomplished this step which was set before them 
in the infancy of the world by their Heavenly 
Parent to accomplish; and if men have recently 
had the contents of the pre-Abrahamic, as well as 
pre-Mosaic, monument of an unwritten Divine 
Revelation opened to them; and have found out 
by the legitimate application thereto of modern 
physical science, a reason why Moses regarded cer- 
tain things as sacred; or rather, have obtained a 
proof that those things which he regarded as sacred 
must have been derived from a higher than any 
human source, and are, therefore, to be preserved 
as the apple of our country’s eye ;—and if, on the 
other hand, another European nation, which has 
already succeeded in persuading half the kingdoms 
of the earth to receive her devices, is ready just 
now to take political offence (so inevitably produc- 
tive of war at last) should Great Britain not hasten, 
on being bid, to annihilate every remnant of her 
high inheritance, and bind in its place the lowering 
inventions of that people on her brows from this 
time forth for ever,—may not these be symptoms 
that the stormy beginning of the first end is nigh 
at hand, the present dispensation nearly concluded, 
and a new one with more exalted ends and of a 
wider significance, not far from commencing ?” 
This is the very last paragraph of the book — 
the close, the sum, the finish, the butt-end, the 
colophon, and the peroration. It really goes a 
little too far! The book must not be judged of 


_ by it: for the metrical arguments are quiet and 


connected, right or wrong; but the author, we 
suppose, warms with his subject. He reminds 
us of a gun, deliberately loaded, methodically 
pointed,—and then a bang. 

Prof. Smyth, like most energetic men when 
they get a paradox to play with, is somewhat 
intolerant of the world at large, and a little in- 
clined to impute bad actions, if not bad motives. 
He sees in the introduction of the imperial 
pint, which is a pound and a quarter of water, 
instead of a pound, “a disastrous tendency to 
take measures from the poor, and lay them at 
the feet of the rich.”— 

“This flagrant tampering with the hereditary 
rights of the poor, was attempted to be coated 
over [very bad idiom] with proverbial mail, by the 
ormal giving out of this saying, to be learned by 
all men in these latter days, — 


A pint of pure water 
Is a pound and a quarter ; 


but, treason or no, we doubt whether every peasant 
has yet got that distich by heart, and whether he 


| does not rather ruminate over the far older and 


pithier rhyme,— 

A pint’s a pound 

All the world round ; 
an expression in which there may be vastly more 
than immediately meets the eye, seeing, as in our 
above table, that the Pyramid system restores the 
truth of that ancient proverb to this country ; and 
may have imparted it, in ages long gone by, to 
many other countries also, to prove them if they 
could be faithful to their covenant.” 

The proverb which coated the flagrant at- 
tempt to tamper with the hereditary rights of 
the poor, was from the article ‘Weights and 
Measures,’ in the Penny Cyclopedia. If, then, 


| a writer in a Cyclopedia should give a memo- 


rial distich—but it was weighs, not is—to 
enable people to remember the actually exist- 
ing law, with the making of which he had 
nothing to do, he is “attempting”—a word 
which signifies knowing what he was about— 
to cover a robbery of the poor. This is a rash 
imputation : and if it be inspired by the Pyra- 
mid, may leave much doubt upon the inspira- 
tion of the Pyramid being from the quarter to 
which the author refers it. 

The Pyramid has been deprived of its marble 
casing-stones ; the old caliphs used them for all 
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kinds of building. One or two were discovered 
in the rubbish. The angle of the slope in these 
stones, which of course determines the slope of 
the Pyramid, is 51° 50’. From this angle, taking 
the base at 764 feet, Mr. Taylor finds 486 feet 
for the height of the Pyramid, and the height 
is to twice the base as 486 to 1528, or as 1 to 
3144, very nearly. Now the diameter of a 
circle is to the circumference as 1 to 3°14159.... 
and on this Mr. Taylor asks, “Is it possible 
that the founders of the great Pyramid should 
come so near to the right proportion. .. without 
intending to express it as nearly as they were 
able?” Perfectly possible, we reply; and we ask 
the following questions. What proof is there 
that the Egyptians knew the ratio better than 
could be known by putting a string round a 
column? What should induce them to make | 
the altitude bear this ratio to twice the base? | 
Take it in the most striking way; say they | 
meant that the altitude should be to the whole 
periphery of the square as the radius to the 
circumference: what reason, except the coinci- 
dence, can be given? If we had any independ- 
ent knowledge of the Egyptians having approx- 
imated to the ratio, we should have only one 
difficulty ; but speculators are rather hard upon 
us when they ask us to admit that the coinci- 
dence establishes both the knowledge of the 
Egyptians, and their intention to use it. It is 
incumbent on those who think that the Egyp- 
tians had any geometry worth the name, to prove 
it. Let them give the proof, and we will discuss | 
it. In the mean time, thinking very lightly of 
that knowledge, from all that has been yet pro- | 
duced, we are not prepared to infer it from | 
what may have been a mere accident. | 

Prof. Smyth, who goes much further than | 
Mr. Taylor in the accuracy which he imputes, | 
both in this matter and others, makes “ pro- | 
bable combinations” of the angle of the casing- | 
stones, arrives at 51° 51’ 14"'3, instead of 
51° 50’, and gets from a mean of measurements, 
763°81 feet for the base. Hence his altitude is | 
486°2567, and he finds that 486°2567 is to | 
1527°62 as 1 to 314159, very nearly. This 
excessive closeness is made, of course, to give 
a better knowledge of the ratio to the Egyp- 
tians than was possessed by Europe before the 
seventeenth century. For ourselves, we must 
wait to admit the facts until a few sceptics have 
handled the whole process: and if the facts 
should be established, we can then talk about 
the probabilities of Egyptian knowledge. Prof. 
Smyth proves more than we can take from any- 
thing but a large number of assenting witnesses : 
we know and fear the bias of a man with a con- 
clusion strongly settled in his brain. He has it 
that the mean density of the earth is an ele- 
ment of the question. Baily’s Cavendish experi- 
ment gave 5°675; Prof. Smyth takes 5°672. 
The following paragraphs will give an idea how 
far he can go: it appears that 5°672 is wanted, 
and Baily’s means are discussed, and his result 
a little altered, to get it :— 











‘Surely then, we may now take up the thread 
of our argument again, and refer with security to 
the three broad empty grooves of the antechamber, 
rounded at the top, as facts, and also as having 
been intended to be empty; and to the one groove 
by their side holding a granite block, as something 
» than a simple portcullis. It is only at the top, 
too, that the hollow channels are rounded ; and the 
granite-filled space is not so broad as either of the 
three empty grooves; neither one nor other of 
those features, therefore, completely controls the 
three grand spaces or grooves themselves, though 
they both simultaneously influence them. Is it 
barely possible, then, that one of those things is-a 
reminder of the spherical figure of the world, and 
the other of its density? This latter idea is even 
assisted by the five chambers of construction over 





the King’s chamber (five chambers and the fifth 


more than half as large again as the others), con- 
structed of course firstly for another reason, but 
perhaps symbolical of something else as well. If, 
then, we reduce that cube quantity of 125,000 to a 
sphere of the diameter of 50 inches, we get five 
places of numbers, but they are in figures too small 
to represent the coffer. And if, on the other hand, 
we multiply 125,000 by 5°672, or the best modern 
determination of the density of the earth,—we get 
the right sizes of figures, but one place of numbers 
too much. Take, therefore, the five places of num- 
bers a3 due to the spherical shape of the earth, but 
put therein the actual figures, so far as given by 
the cube of the linear standard of the Pyramid 
when multiplied into the earth’s mean density,— 
and then we have as the theoretical determination 
of the cubical contents of the Great Pyramid’s 
standard measure of capacity and weight, 70,9000 
Pyramid inches ; which, reduced to English inches, 
becomes 70,970°2. Now, the observed cubic con- 
tents of the coffer, as already deduced after all 
corrections, from Prof. Greaves’s observations = 
70,982°4 English inches. Are we then to say that 
this is the reason of the Pyramid coffer having 
been made of the size which it is, viz., to give the 
Pyramid measure of capacity and weight a con- 
nexion with the capacity and mass, as well as with 
a single linear feature, of the earth? Some further 
inquiry may be necessary.” 

Five chambers, one more than half as large 
again as the other, represent 55+: but 5°672 
is wanted. Is not 172 worth a national expedi- 
tion to Egypt? What if we should correct 
Baily’s way of taking his mean, and establish 
‘172 against his ‘175. Seriously, if Prof. Smyth’s 
conclusions be what he thinks they are, this 
suggestion is well worth the attention of our 
Government. We think that Mr. Taylor is not 
so bold on this matter. 

We cannot help admiring the knowledge 
of the egyptometrical speculator. Where does 
he get it? It is as difficult a question as, 





Who built the Pyramids? Mr. Taylor says, 
but without saying whence he got it,—“ When 
the new earth was measured in Egypt after the 
deluge, it was found that it exceeded the dia- | 
meter of the old earth by the difference between | 
497,664,000 inches, and 500,000,000 of inches.” | 
This seems to be stated as true to an inch; for | 
it is also said that the old earth was “ exactly | 
7,200 miles of 5,760 feet” in diameter. Putting | 
all things together, we think the writers do | 
wisely in attributing the system to divine inspi- | 
ration: nothing short of it will do. With this | 
conclusion we have no quarrel whatever; our 
objection is entirely to the means by which it is 
attained. We shall give one more instance of 
what we call picking and choosing. After admit- 
ting Col. Howard-Vyse as a respectable mea- 
surer, solidly trustworthy—we forgive Prof. 
Smyth half of 172 for not saying reliable—with 
regard to large quantities, but not much more, 
he proceeds as follows :— 

“With the French Academicians, however, it is 
quite another thing; they were the men, and the 
successors of the men, who had been for generations 
measuring arcs of the meridian, and exhausting all 
the refinements of microscopic bisections and levers 
of contact, in determining the precise length of 
standard scales. Their measures, therefore, ought 
to be true to the thousandth, and even the hundred- 
thousandth part of an inch; and not improbably 
they are so, in giving the length and breadth of the 
coffer; but in giving the depth, both inside and 
out, there seems to have been some incomprehen- 
sible mistake committed, amounting to nearly three 
whole inches. We have looked up the original 
authorities in the ‘Description de l'Egypte,’ have 
reduced the metre to inches several times, but can- 
not come to any other conclusion, than that this 
vital portion of the Academy’s work is hugely 
erroneous. Their length and breadth numbers are 
not far from a mean of modern observers ; but those 
for the depth are outside them all, in the most 
improbable manner to be true. Under such cir- 





cumstances, we have been compelled to discharge 


the French Academy also, from the list of fally 
trustworthy competitors for usefulness and fame 
in coffer metrology. Only two names, therefore, 
are left; Howard-Vyse, whom we have already 
characterized, and Greaves, in whom we have mogt 
fortunately a host indeed.” 


The French measures are rejected, after rea, 
sons given for reliance on them, which make 
them, & priori, the best of all: they do not suit, 
Newton, in the same way, is quoted as a grand 
authority when he is on the right side, but when 
he does not deal properly it is, “ On first reading 
this paragraph, we could hardly believe our eyes, 
What! has the immortal Newton..... _ 

We ought to state that though some of our 
doubts are founded on the ignorance of the 
Egyptians, this does not put us in opposition 
to our author: he knows this ignorance as wel] 
as we. His and Mr. Taylors theory—but not 
ours; so we stick by the Egyptians—is that a 
race of much superior power, a race quite ‘free 
from idolatry, preceded the Egyptians in their 
country. Mr. Taylor is for the sons of Joktan' 
Prof. Smyth merely calls the Pyramid a pre 
mosaic monument. He finds references to it in 
the Book of Job: ‘whereupon are the sockets 
thereof made to sink”; a marginal reading; 
now there are sockets in the area on which 
the Pyramid stands. And the headstone of 
the great mountain (Zechariah iv. 7).is nothing 
but the crowning stone of the mass. All or 
most of this is Mr. Taylor's. 

We have given more account of Prof. Smyth 
than we did of Mr. Taylor, because, just as 
the second blow makes a fray, so the second 
adherent makes a sect. All those—no small 
number—who have ideas of mystery connected 
with the Pyramids, should now gather round 
the nucleus which has been formed. 

There are districts, we are told, in hot coyn- 
tries where, during the dry weather, ten dropsof 


| water poured on a stone will bring a scorpion 


within five minutes. As small a quantity of fact 
will bring a theory. This is the condition of man, 
and we must accept it as what is to be. A few 
flints in the drift, a few bones in the stratum, 
and there we are: human nature takes on ten 
thousand years of existence, or ten million, as 
may be wanted. Why not a mighty addition 
to history from a few coincidences, helped by 
imagination, in the Pyramids? Would it be 
of any use asking the speculators to wait a 
little, to let what they find do no more than 
indicate possibilities which will give direction 
and purpose to further researches? Not one 
bit: who would drudge in that manner? What 
“scientific reputation” would come of it? Well, 
then, all we can do is to recommend those who 
do not intend to have a theory of their own 
making to deal with the speculations of the 
philosophical world as if the speculators them- 
selves had not been quite so precipitate: turn 
their assertions into conjectures, their conjec- 
tures—when you can—into possibilities, and 
their possibilities—if they ever go so low— 
into blank paper. Do as the cookery books 
tell you: boil on a slow fire until it is reduced 
two-thirds. If any should be surprised at our 
ranking Prof. Smyth and his inspiration-theory 
with the geology and the thermology and the 
other ologies, we tell them that they will find 
for themselves, if they will look out, that 
between ology and ation there is not a pin to 
choose, when theory has gone too rapidly to 
work. Both have the same faults, and the same 
advantages. 

We stand up for speculation, “sith’t may 
no better be.” We must have inquiry: the 
alternative is torpidity, If we root up the 
tares, we shall also root up the wheat. Many 
a foregone speculator whose name is now almost 
forgotten, many a theory which now lives 
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only in the most minute systems of history, 
has done something for time to come, whether 
of actual result or of useful suggestion. We 
highly commend Prof. Smyth for his industry, 
his acumen, and the courage with which 
he has faced the world upon conclusions of 
staggering difficulty: we are less pleased with 
his spirit of system, his over-certainty, and his 
false views about the actions of others. Should 
the time ever arrive in which-his “mystery of 
mysteries ” is cleared up, he and his leader 
may be found to have furnished part of the 
light, or to have provided materials for its pro- 
duction. The turning and twisting of these 
metrical points will lead to some conclusion: 
if those who do the work cannot get on without 
inspiration at the end of the vista, we cheer- 
fully concede the use of the conclusion. As to 
all things lawful, Cuzilibet in sua arte creden- 
dum est, not only as to the method he will 
take, but also as to the tools he will want, and 
as. to the incitements under which he will 
work. 





Railways in China. Report upon the Feasibility 
and most effectual Means of introducing 
Railway Communication into the Empire of 
China. With a Map. By Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson. (Adlard.) 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson’s proposals for giving 

railways to China, and the temper in which 

those proposals have up to the present time been 
received by the public opinion of the Celestial 

Empire, are matters of such importance that 

the prospectus which lays them before English 

readers has claims to attention not usually paid 
to projectors’ circulars. As a beginning, the 
engineer would like to construct five railways ; 
namely, seventy miles of line from Pekin to 
Tientsin, sixty miles from Shanghai to Soochow, 
ninety miles from Canton to Hong Kong, fifteen 
niles from Canton to Fatshan, and forty miles 
from Canton to Sinan and Samshin. Of course, 
he would like to construct all these lines 
simultaneously, but if he cannot obtain per- 
mission to do more at the outset he will begin 
with good heart on the smallest of the five 
projects, since he is confident that as soon as 
the intelligent Chinese have seen one railway, 
however small it may be, successfully at work 
in their country, they will not rest till they have 
covered the vast land with a network of iron 
roads, “The Canton and Fatshan line,” observes 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, “ of about fifteen 

niles, could be completed in fifteen months, 

and is the line which should be earliest made, 
if the experiment is to be limited to one line. 

If the Shanghai and Soochow, and Pekin 

and Tientsin lines could be simultaneously 

undertaken it would be desirable, but the Fat- 
shan line will decide the whole question.” Sir 

Macdonald’s schemes, of course, are encouraged 

by those of our fellow countrymen who are 

either residents in China or draw direct benefit 
from our Chinese trade, and, as far as the 
feeling of Canton may be taken as an indication 
of the wishes of the country, the projector has 
reason to think that he will meet with no 
insuperable obstacle in the conservatism of the 
natives. It would, however, be unwise to place 
much reliance on the conduct of any one city, 
more especially on the general opinion of 
Canton. Suffering under a depressed trade and 
burdened with a vast population for which she 
has no sufficient employment, Canton would 
show favour to any proposal which presented 
any chance of an improvement in her con- 
dition. Still it is well that she is found on the 
side of the innovators. Of Sir Macdonald Ste- 
phenson’s estimates we will merely say that they 
appear not less satisfactory than estimates usually 
are before they have been tested by experience. 





According to them there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining labour and materials, both for the con- 
struction and subsequent working of the lines 
at prices that will insure handsome winnings to 
shareholders. Sir Macdonald proposes that the 
lines “shall be constructed for the Government 
upon the Government paying 12 per cent. per 
annum upon the outlay, whatever it may be, 
and an equal division with the Government of 
surplus profits above 12 per cent.;” and he 
adds, “the due payment of the interest must 
be secured on the revenues of the country, 
and the Government must cordially co-operate 
in facilitating the operations.” These are not 
hard terms with Government, provided the 
lines fulfil the engineer’s sanguine expecta- 
tions, but it would give rise to unpleasant 
suspicions and retard the development of 
the enterprise if, at the commencement of her 
railway speculations China should find herself 
pledged to pay a heavy annual sum for a rail- 
way from which she derived no adequate 
advantage. At the outset, European capitalists 
specially concerned in stimulating the internal 
trade and industry of China will do well to 
support Sir Macdonald Stephenson without 
any view to immediate gain. A liberal policy 
will be the most prudent one for them. Let 
them construct for the Chinese a specimen 
railway at a losing price, rather than on too 
high terms, and look for their reward in the 
consequences of a general and speedy adoption 
of the locomotive throughout the country. That 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson is prepared to 
encounter some opposition amongst the Chinese 
is clear from the following remark: “The great 
evil of the country, the incubus which weighs 
upon and bows down the people, which cripples 
their energies, paralyzes their trade, and de- 
prives them of legitimate incentive to exertion, 
is the ‘squeezing, or black mail, not of the 
freebooters of the forest, but of the mandarins 
of the cities. Every city, almost every village, 
has its form of mandarin, and every pound of 
goods pays its proportionate quota tn transitu. 
It amounts to an almost prohibitory transit- 
duty, not always from the amount levied, 
which is small, but from its frequency, vexa- 
tious inquisitional character, and uncertainty. 
The remedy will be found in the railway.” What 
the mandarins will think of the “remedy,” it is 
not difficult to conjecture. But all opposition, 
from whatever sources it may come, the ener- 
getic projector is resolved to beat down; and 
he takes heart for the contest by glancing at 
the scene of former victories. ‘“ Those,” he 
observes, “who can look back some twenty to 
twenty-five years, and recollect the active dis- 
couragement and passive obstructiveness en- 
countered in Leadenhall Street and Cannon 
Row, when I first undertook the introduction 
of railways into India; .... and who have 
watched the rapid extension of the system of 
Indian railways, and are aware of the active 
exertions which have been made to prepare for 
the future line of railway by Constantinople to 
India, will not be disposed to discredit the 
expectation that, within from twenty to twenty- 
five years, passengers and goods will be con- 
veyed from London, through Europe and Asia, 
by Constantinople and British India, to Canton 
and Pekin.” The social scenes suggested by Sir 
M. Stephenson’s proposal are many and gro- 
tesque. With their inordinate love of gambling, 
how peculiarly adapted are the Chinese to the 
designs of knavish projectors! What bubble 
companies and insane undertakings may we not 
look for in Pekin and Canton! We see before 
us a railway mania and a railway panic com- 
pared with which the British madness and col- 
lapse of ’45 and ’46 will seem mere trifles, 








Paris Workmen—[Les Ouvriers de Paris, par 
Pierre Vingard} Vol. I. Food. (Paris, 
Gosselin.) 


Pierre Vingard, who has undertaken to write a 
descriptive and statistical history of the work- 
ing classes of Paris, under the auspices of a 
Commission composed of known workmen and 
friends of workmen, has himself wielded the 
hammer and driven the file. He comes from 
a good stock of intelligent toilers, who could 
reflect as well as work. His uncle sang songs of 
labour that found a wide and cordial acceptance 
among his own class. The Vincards, indeed, 
appear to have been admirable representative 
men; of whom the. author of the book before 
us is the best known, and most practised and 
accomplished with his pen. He has now been 
known in Paris for many years as a terse, sen- 
sible and enthusiastic writer on the sufferings 
and aspirations of the class to which he and his 
family belong. His reputation drew a long list 
of subscribers about him, when he undertook to 
describe the workmen of Paris, taking the work- 
shop in which he was born and bred for his 
point of view. He had become known to French 
literary men of all degrees, for the intrepidity 
with which he wrote of the workman’s suffer- 
ings which he had shared, and for the perse- 
verance with which he sought to build up a 
system that should make poverty cease from 
out the land. Emile de Girardin opened the 
columns of La Presse to the workman who 
was fighting gallantly the battle of his class, 
He contributed a series of graphic papers on 
the industrious classes to a journal now for- 
gotten, the Bien-Etre Universel. Vincard the 
elder founded the Ruche Populaire, in 1839. 
In this organ of the workers—-of the bees in 
the great Paris hive,—Pierre Vincard found a 
channel exactly adapted to the propagation of 
his ideas, Twenty-seven years, in brief, have 
passed over the head of a brave and intelligent 
representative of the Paris workman, while he 
has been fighting for the good of his order. He 
has deserved the great trust which has been 
confided to him by a number of fellow citizens, 
among whom we find Arlés-Dufour, Bouchardat, 
Maxime Du Camp, Ernest Desmarest, Emile 
de Girardin, the publisher Hetzel, Michelet, 
Payen of the Institute,and Perdonnet, President 
of the Polytechnic Association. These gentle- 
men explain, in a modest address to subscribers, 
prefixed to the first volume of M. Vincard’s 
labours, why they have asked one who has lived 
and wrought in a workshop, to be the work- 
man’s historian. They cannot believe, judging 
from the failure of the many attempts which 
have been made by scholarly writers, that the 
most accomplished literary man, who has lived 
all his life in easy circumstances, and removed 
from the working people, would ever succeed 
in painting the workman in colours absolutely 
true. He must miss much detail that is neces- 
sary to a complete work of Art. He cannot be 
intimate with all the secrets of the workshop. 
Nay, it is by no means clear that he would 
ever succeed in winning the workman’s confi- 
dence. 

The workman who has literary skill starts 
with enormous advantages over the outside 
observer—when the race is for position as the 
most successful historian of Labour. He has 
that ready to his hand which the outsider must 
seek with toil and fret, and which he will never 
get wholly within his grip. So some of the 
leading social doctors of: Paris have clubbed 
together to start the literary workman fairly 
on his journey through the great work-a-day 
world of Paris. 

The first volume only of M. Vincard’s studies 
has yet appeared, and by its merits we may 
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judge whether the author’s band of supporters 
are likely to reap the full harvest of useful 
knowledge to which they have confidently 
looked forward. M. Vincard opens his labours 
with an explanatory preface, in which he shows 
that his countrymen, whether dramatists or 
romancists, have set up a gallery of conven- 
tional types of working men that is completely 
untrue to nature. While workers have, on the 
one hand, been described as “ inferiors,” mere 
brutes who were, as Carlyle defines man, “ tool- 
using animals,” and only that, they have, on 
the other hand, been paraded as exemplars of 
every virtue and all descriptions of heroism. 
This is true, to some extent, of English ima- 
ginative writers; but it is only a mild state- 
ment of the errors of omission and commission 
perpetrated on the French stage and in French 
fiction. The sentimental school have made the 
day-labourer a pure ideal being—“ speaking,” 
as M. Vincard says, “in refined language, ideas 
still more refined or pretentious than the lan- 
guage, and philosophizing, on occasions, like 
disciples of Plato or Aristotle.” The true 
worker is not to be found in the clouds; he must 
be sought at his bench or in his attic, but never, 
according to our author, in books. Nor will 
flying visits do to complete a limner of the 
labouring man. M. Vincard says that to know 
them you must live their life, bear suffering 
and joy in common with them—in fine, wear 
the blouse with them. “Weightier reasons,” 
M. Vincard writes, “have made me undertake 
these studies. The upper classes are ignorant, 
as a rule, of the sufferings of the indutrious 
classes; which ignorance is easily explained by 
their education, their habits, their entire life. 
Their fault is not a want of sensibility nor a 
lack of justice—it is ignorance.” These mode- 
rate interpretations of the indifference of the 
rich are the key-notes of M. Vincard’s argu- 
ment. According to him, neither virtue nor 
vice is engendered by wealth or poverty. A 
man is as good as his neighbour, although the 
one be a jobbing tailor and the other a Duke 
of Morny. Not only, however, according to 
M. Vincard, do the rich sin towards the poor 
through ignorance of them; a skilled and well- 
paid workman lives and dies without knowing 
how the day-labourer—the homme de peine— 
shifts his miserable body through the world. 
In the same way, a fashionable milliner will 
not believe that there are women in Paris who 

ly the needle all day to earn a few sous, 
Rr Vingard hopes to dissipate a little of this 
ignorance that separates class from class, and 
by diffusing a true knowledge of his own class 
to elevate it in the world’s esteem and deliver 
it from many oppressions. 

The method which the author has devised for 
the accomplishment of his praiseworthy and 
useful object, is essentially French: the manner 
in which the method is carried out is also purely 
French. The first volume, which treats of Paris 
workmen who are occupied in the preparation 
of aliments for their fellow-citizens, is divided 
into a series of separate and distinct studies. 
The butcher stands apart from the baker, and 
the baker from the pastrycook. Each figure is 
introduced with an historical flourish; and is 
occasionally served up with piquant anecdote. 
The histories of the ancient trade corpora- 
tions, with their foolish old laws, and grotesque 
customs and processions, are amusing. These 
may suggest many bright bits to the historian 
who desires to paint the people as they worked, 
and fought, and fenced themselves about in the 
olden time. The author has made use of De la 
Mare’s ‘Traité de la Police,’ of Dulaure and 
Boland, of E. Levasseur’s ‘ History of the Work- 
ing Classes,’ Husson’s ‘Food of Paris, and of 
many old books on Paris trades. 


His list of, 
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authorities is long and various. Now he gathers 
a fact from an obscure pamphlet, and now he 
levies contributions on the pages of the Red 
300k of the Chatelet. This massing of material 
from distant quarters is skilfully carried out, 
and an historical figure of a journeyman baker 
or a journeyman butcher is built up, which does 
credit to the builder. The history, for instance, 
of the part once taken by the proud and burly 
butchers, in high pageants, royal processions 
and political demonstrations, is vividly and 
completely told. The three jolly actor-bakers 
whose popularity gave umbrage to the regular 
actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century, make a good 
contrast to the mournful fraternity of bread- 
makers, who now pass their brief and miserable 
lives in foul cellars, at the oven’s scorching 
mouth. The chapter on Paris pastrycooks past 
and present is most amusing reading. It isa 
complete history of the cake and the tart of the 
Parisians, from the origin of the gaufre and the 
oublie, to the craftily-flavoured savarin of to- 
day. The pork-butchers are taken in hand from 
the time when the good Parisians’ pigs ran 
freely about the streets of the city, to the great 
inconvenience and danger of travellers. It was 
one of these citizen-pigs that got between the 
legs of Philippe’s horse, and caused the fall 
and death of the rider—Louis-le-Gros’ eldest 
son. Weare referred back to the corporation 
statutes of the Vinaigrier-moutardiers, and are 
reminded that time was when they were styled 
Vinaigriers-sauciers-moutardiers. But they had 
more titles than these when they were incorpo- 
rated at the close of the fifteenth century. They 
were Vinaigriers-moutardiers-sauciers-distilla- 
teurs en eau-de-vie et esprit de vin, et buffetiers! 

The origin and development of the art of 
preserving food by desiccation, &c., are dis- 
cussed at length; the discussion preceding an 
account of the workmen who are now employed 
in the preserving trades. M. Vincard traces 
the art of preserving vegetables by desiccation 
to the pastor Eisen and to Appert. Eisen flou- 
rished towards the end of the last century. He 
built ovens to dry his vegetables, and published 
the results of his experiments; pointing out 
the value his dried vegetables would have in a 
ship or a beleaguered city. The cooks, the dis- 
tillers, the brewers, the sugar-refiners, the cho- 
colate-makers, and the confectioners follow. We 
have the wages earned in each trade, the trade 
customs and habits, added to the historical 
portrait. A more amusing series than that M. 
Vincard has wrought for his countrymen, it is 
hardly possible to conceive. But the work is 
not one that can be of much use to the classes 
with whom it deals. It does not define broadly 
the wants and aspirations of Paris workmen. 
It is without plan, and lacks direct purpose. 
The writer, whose earnestness and talent we 
respect, tells us in his Preface that he has 
limited himself to the statement of facts. He 
should have disposed them, as a general dis- 
poses his men, to do battle against an enemy: 
he should have welded them into some general 
truth. 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, singly perfect may be, 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 
However, M. Vincard promises that in his final 
volume he will describe at length the secret 
associations, the mutual benefit societies, the 
free classes, &c. of his fellow-workmen of Paris. 





The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testa- 
ment. By William Webster, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Everyattempt to interpret the Greek Testament 

accurately should be welcomed by theologians 

and critics. The author of the present work 
tells us that he proposed to compile a Syntax 
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which should embrace all that was valuable in 


Winer, and all that was applicable in Donaldson, 
Of the latter he has made large and copioyy 
use, applying all that is contained in the ‘Com. 
plete Greek Grammar’ to the Greek language 
of the New Testament. Of Winer he has made 
very little use, because he supposes that he 
found more reliable matter in Ellicott, Alfo 
Wordsworth, Dr. Vaughan, and in some othe 
as the writer of an article in the Quarterly 
Review for January, 1863. He does not think 
highly of Winer’s merits as a grammarian; and 
any use made of his book has been out of defer. 
ence to public opinion. Schirlitz’s Grammar 
he considers decidedly better. Of the Germans 
generally he tells us,—“It is difficult to say 
who of them receive, and who reject the facts 
of Christianity embodied in the three Creeds; 
while none of them enjoy the benefit of that 
practical commentary on Holy Writ which js 
provided in our Liturgy and Articles. To the 
absence of this salutary check on the vagaries 
of ‘free handling’ we may attribute that mon- 
strous combination of errors which is happily 
confined to German and Germanized theology,” 
The book is divided into twelve chapters, which 
treat of the parts of speech generally, beginning 
with “the Formation of Words.” The tenth 
chapter is on Synonyms, in which the first series 
of Archbishop Trench’s Synonyms is freely used, 
The eleventh contains “ Hints on the Authorized 
Version,” as a sequel to Scholefield; the twelfth 
discusses “Grammatical and Rhetorical Terms,” 
Three good Indexes follow. As the work is 
professedly a compilation, the value of it depends 
on the sources used and the judicious manner 
in which they are presented to the reader, or at 
least all that the writer thinks well suited to 
his purpose is adduced. We do not imagine 
that the laity will either incline to study these 
pages, or that they would be benefited much 
by their perusal, though Mr. Webster seems to 
have that class of readers in view. He does 
not write for scholars, who can well dispense 
with his remarks. The class to which the 
book may be of some service consists of stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry, or young 
men reading the Greek Testament for their 
private benefit. To the latter it may be a 
desirable help. The author is a laborious 
student, who has evidently given much atten- 
tion to the diction of the New Testament with 
its peculiarities and idioms. On many points 
he is a safe and correct guide; on many more 
he is not. We are persuaded that both he, and 
those whom he praises so much, Ellicott and 
Wordsworth, search after and find nice distinc- 
tions which the original writers never thought of. 
“We would point,” says Mr. Webster, “ to the 
accuracy with which the inspired writers have 
used nouns, verbs, and tenses, according to their 
distinctive power (Chapters II., VI.), to the 
correctness with which they have employed 
the several particles (Chapter VIII.), and to the 
precision with which they have preserved the 
characteristic differences between words appa- 
rently synonymous (Chapter’ X.), as proofs of 
their acquaintance with the more delicate usages 
of the language, at a time when Greek was 
subject to many influences of deterioration 
and decay.” In this direction Bishop Ellicott 
and others, including Archbishop Trench, Dr. 
Wordsworth, and, in a less degree, Dean Alford, 
have gone to an unjustifiable extreme; and 
the present writer has followed them. Hence, 
neither they nor he are good guides in general 
to the interpretation of the New Testament. 
Winer is much safer; so is Fritzsche, whose 
great merits are unjustly depreciated by Mr. 
Webster. In fact, his anti-German prejudices are 
sufficiently strong to prevent his acknowledg- 





ment of anything excellent in Biblical literature 
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= en 
coming from the Teutonic land, and have 
tended to make his book inferior in worth. 
Such as have Winer need not consult it. 

The author is but an indifferent scholar. His 
range of reading is very limited, even in the 
department to which he has devoted himself. 
Of Buttmann he appears to be ignorant ; and 
of Tittmann, too, on the Synonyms. He cannot 
spell Valckenaer rightly. He has made little 
use, if any, of De Wette or of Meyer’s latest 
editions. Bleek on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is ignored, though it was to his purpose. His 
English favourites have led to the neglect of 
these and other standard critics, greatly to the 
disadvantage of the work, which is neither 
scholarly, nor trustworthy in all its details. 

Of the particles tva and dzwe it is remarked, 

that they are— 
“final particles, indicating purpose, ‘to the end 
that,’ ‘in order that.’ They also mark the event 
or result of an action, that in which the action ter- 
minates, so that. In these cases the final sentence 
approximates to the illative. The eventual con- 
cdusion is so prominently contemplated, as to 
obscure the notion of finality. The senses are 
termed respectively the ¢elic and ecbatic. There is 
also a third sense, partially final, marking the pur- 
port of prayer, in which the telic and ecbatic are 
combined. The telic is the original sense, the 
other meanings arise from the context.” 

Subsequently a number of passages are given, 
and are referred to the ecbatic or eventual sense, 
as marking no more than the event. Both 
conjunctions have but one sense in the New 
Testament, 7. ¢., the telic. The other two do 
not belong to them, Acts xxvi. 28, 29, is thus 
explained :— 

“Tn short compass, z.¢. in a brief narrative of 

facts, thou art trying to persuade me to become a 
Christian. I would pray to God, whether in short 
compass or long, 7. ¢. in brief narrative or elaborate 
argument, that not only thou, but that all who hear 
me to-day, became such as even I am (éy dXiyy, 
iy TOMAW, yevéoOa).” 
—The author, retaining the ordinary reading, 
explains it incorrectly: év éAiyw means in a 
short time, and. the opposite phrase, ¢v zoAAg, 
in a long time. 

“Torevoat, to make a profession of faith, or an 
act of faith at a particular time: miorevery, to 
believe, to be a believer; Covdedoat, to do an act of 
service: doveverv, to be a slave: apapreiv, to 
commit a sin: duaprave.y, to be asinner. (Words- 
worth on 1 J. iii. 9.) H. xi. 6, ywpic d& risrewe 
idivaroy evapecrijcat, to perform a single act 
well pleasing to God: R. viii. 8, ot c& éy capxi 
ovrec Oe@ apéioat ob dbivavrat.” 

—No such distinctions are observed in the New 
Testament. They are put into it arbitrarily. 

Phil. ii. 6,7. ‘‘ He did not consider the being 
oan equality with God a matter to be deprived 
of, but He emptied himself.” “This rendering,” 
says Mr. Webster, “brings out the antithesis 
between the two clauses more strongly.” It is 
abad rendering, however, and can scarcely be 
called English. 

The renderings are generally not happy, and 
are inferior to those of the Authorized Version. 
Thus, Hebrews i. 1-4, is translated :— 

“Tn many portions and in many modes, of old to 
the fathers spake God in the prophets, in these last 
days to us He speaks in a Son, whom He consti- 
tuted possessor of all things, through whom He 
made indeed the worlds, who, seeing that He is the 
mdiation of His glory, and the impress of His 
essence, directing too the universe by His word, 
the expression of His power, having by Himself 
dected the purging of our sins, took His seat on 
the right hand of the Majesty in the highest; 
having been proved to be so much nobler than the 
angels, as the real character He inherits is so much 
more distinguished than theirs.” 

The alleged Cilicisms of St. Paul are ad- 
duced once more, as if they were undoubted. 
Good critics have laid them aside long since. 


XUM 





Many things in the volume might be quoted 
to show that Mr. Webster cannot be accepted 
asa critic. The distinctions of dogmatic theo- 
logy and grammatical niceties must not be 
obtruded on the inspired writers. Attaching 
himself, as our author does, to a sort of English 
school which has recently arisen, a school whose 
critical procedure invents linguistic refinements 
for the sacred evangelists and apostles, he errs 
greatly, indulging in fancies which were far 
from the minds of the original writers. 





Life of Edward Livingston. By Charles 
Havens Hunt. With an Introduction by 
George Bancroft. (New York, Appleton & 
Co.) 

As an orator and jurist who enhanced the 
renown of a distinguished family, and conferred 
important services on his political party, if not 
upon his country, Edward Livingston will 
always maintain his place on the roll of emi- 
nent Americans. Descended from Sir Alexan- 
der Livingston, of Calendar, whose memory is 
inseparably associated with the murder of the 
young Earl Douglas, the American Livingstons 
have displayed in the Western hemisphere the 
same qualities of subtle intellect, ambitious 
greed, and indomitable resolution which 
rendered their ancestors conspicuous in the 
storms and contentions of Scottish history. 
Robert Livingston, the first of the clan to settle 
in the New World, was the son of the Rev. 
John Livingston, a celebrated preacher who 
played a prominent part in the ecclesiastical 
politics of Scotland, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Courageous and restless, the 
emigrant represented in a remarkable manner 
the energy of his race. Having suffered stern 
trials and reverses, he died in 1728, leaving to 
his descendants a vast tract of land, his title to 
which had for the most part been acquired from 
aboriginal Indians by purchase, The nucleus of 
one of his estates, a domain lying on the eastern 
shore of the Hudson, and containing more than 
one hundred and sixty thousand acres, was a 
modest allotment of some two thousand acres, 
conveyed to him by two male Indians and two 
squaws, in consideration of the purchaser’s 
promise “to pay to the said owners the follow- 
ing goods in the time of five days, to wit, three 
hundred guilders in Zewant, eight blankets 
and two child’s blankets, five and twenty ells of 
duffels and four garments of strouds, ten large 
shirts and ten small ditto, ten pairs of large 
stockings and ten pairs of small, six guns, fifty 
pounds of powder, fifty staves of lead, four 
caps, ten kettles, ten axes, ten adzes, two 
pounds of paint, twenty little scissors, twenty 
little looking-glasses, one hundred fishhooks, 
awls and nails of each one hundred, four rolls 
of tobacco, one hundred: pipes, ten bottles, 
three kegs of rum, one barrel of strong beer and 
twenty knives, four stout coats and two duffel 
coats, and four tin kettles.” The deed that 
enumerated these valuable articles, for which 
the vendors surrendered two thousand acres of 
land, closely resembles the other legal instru- 
ments by which the cunning Scotsman cau- 
tiously bought the rest of his territory, little by 
little, as occasion permitted. : 

As lawyers, politicians, writers, the emigrant’s 
descendants have signalized themselves ; but, of 
them all, the subject of this memoir bids fair to 
be most honoured in death, though he was by 
no means the most fortunate in his life. Com- 
mencing his career with the advantages of an 
illustrious descent, a powerful family connexion, 
ample wealth, pleasant manners, and a carefully 
trained mind, Edward Livingston selected the 
bar as his profession, and looked confidently 
to Congress as a field in which he should bear 





away the first honours. Elected into the fourth 
Congress of the United States, December, 1794, 
as representative for the City of New York, he 
gave an enthusiastic and valuable support to 
Jefferson, whose political disciple he had been 
from earliest manhood. In 1796 and 1798, he 
was re-elected, but he did not offer himself for 
re-election to the seventh Congress. Thus he 
ceased to be a representative at the moment of 
Jefferson’s elevation to the chief seat of Govern- 
ment. But though he no longer had a vote 
in Congress, Livingston obtained an enviable 
share of the President’s patronage. In the 
spring of 1801 he was appointed attorney of 
the United States for the district of New 
York; and almost at the same time the re- 
publicans raised him to the mayoralty of New 
York, an office which, though it still remains an 
object of ambition and a prize in the political 
arena, was a far more influential and honour- 
able post in 1801 than it is at the present 
time. Having thus at the age of thirty-seven 
raised himself to a position of honourable 
eminence, he enjoyed his triumph for little 
more than two years, when he was compelled 
to resign his offices by an event which covered 
him with a cloud for many years. Hospitable 
living, imprudent confidence in a subordinate 
officer, and culpable want of caution reduced 
him to insolvency. There is an unpleasant 
vagueness in the biographer’s account of the facts 
which led to this catastrophe. Perhaps he has 
acted judiciously in not setting forth the par- 
ticulars of the case; but his silence leaves the 
reader with actually nothing on which to base 
an estimate of the affair, save the fact that 
Mr. Livingston acknowledged himself a public 
defaulter to the amount of a hundred thousand 
dollars. For a long period he was a disgraced 
man in the opinion of his fellow citizens. The 
President, who had conferred upon him an im- 
portant office, was incensed at the defalcations 
of his nominee; and such was the general feel- 
ing of society that instead of resuming practice 
at the New York bar, the broken politician 
migrated to Louisiana, and settled at New 
Orleans. A man of less force of brain and will, 
and less sterling goodness of nature, would 
never have recovered his lost position in his 
fellow countrymen’s esteem. It may almost be 
said, that none but a truly honourable man 
would have attempted to recover it. But 
Edward Livingston in the fortieth year of his 
age resolved to wipe from his reputation the 
stains which imprudence had put upon it. The 
fight was hard and long ; but in the end he was 
victorious. At New Orleans he found ample 
employment as an advocate, winning éclat, and 
eventually wealth, from his advocacy of John 
Gravier’s title to the principal part of the 
Batture St. Marie, a tract of low, alluvial land 
on the bank of the Mississippi and adjacent 
to New Orleans. The Batture _ litigation, 
and the Batture controversy, which attended 
it, at one time agitated all classes of 
Americans; and though they may never have 
been heard of by ordinary readers in this 
country, the legal points which they raised are 
familiar to most European lawyers. In the 
suits—and also in the controversy, which he 
subsequently carried on with Jefferson—Living- 
ston was in the right ; and however we may 
endeavour to defend Jefferson’s conduct towards 
a man of whom he had, not without a show of 
fair reason, formed an unfavourable opinion, it 
must be conceded that in the first instance 
the President of the United States prejudged 
the legal case, and that he subsequently strove 
to crush the man to whom he ought to have 
done justice. Indeed, Jefferson’s conduct to- 
wards his old ally in this matter cannot sustain 
dispassionate investigation ; and his attitude in 
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the contest would be a very bad blot upon his 
fame, if the circumstances of their intercourse 
had not led the President to a firm conviction 
that Edward Livingston was a man of con- 
temptible morality. But the lawyer had his 
revenge. His “ Answer to Mr. Jefferson’s Jus- 
tification of his Conduct, in the Case of the New 
Orleans Batture” was a complete and splendid 
refutation of the paper by which Jefferson had, 
with bad taste, much petty temper, and some 
palpable dishonesty, defended his official mis- 
conduct. The ex-President winced under the 
sarcasms of the opponent who described him as 
“a man hardened, by repeated attacks on his 
own character, into a. total insensibility for 
that of others,” and as “a magistrate of a free 
people, playing the Tartufie of Liberty,—ador- 
ing it in theory, but in practice violating its 
mst sacred principles.” The revenge was not 
complete, however, until Edward Livingston, 
having earned his country’s praise and Andrew 
Jackson’s lasting friendship by his conduct in 
the defence of New Orleans, and having been 
intrusted to draw up a new criminal code for 
his adopted State, was sent to Congress as 
representative of the New Orleans district in 
1822, Then at last, when Edward Livingston 
had repaid his debt to the government of his 
country, had cleared his name of every blur of 
shame, and had won celebrity in Europe as a 
law-reformer, the veteran politician and his 
pupil once more joined hands. In the letter 
which announced to Livingston the writer's 
pleasure at the result of the New Orleans elec- 
tion, the aged Jefferson, at that time within 
two years of his death, wrote “I have learuat to 
be less confident in the conclusions of human 
reason, and give more credit to the honesty of 
contrary opinions.” 

The last years of Edward Livingston’s life 
were marked with honour and _ prosperity. 
Having served Louisiana as a representative 
for six years, that State elected him a Senator 
of the United States. In the spring of 1831, 
he became Andrew Jackson’s secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and on May 29, 1833, was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France. Having returned 
from Europe in the summer of 1835, he passed 
a few months of tranquil enjoyment in his 
native land, and died after a brief illness on 
May 23, 1836, within five days of the comple- 
tion of his seventy-second year. 

The Livingston penal code has not up to the 
present time been accepted as law by the legis- 
lature of Louisiana. “ As a system,” observes 
the biographer, “upon the importance of whose 
pervading unity and central vigour he placed 
such earnest stress, it has yet to be tried by 
some enterprising government, desiring bene- 
ficent progress, and willing to lead the world in 
the march of reform.” 

In his sketches of the society of New York 
and the constitution of the New York bar at the 
close of the last and the opening of the present 
century, Mr. Charles Havens Hunt gives some 
notable pictures of departed manners. 

Speaking of Alexander Hamilton’s opposition 
to Edward Livingston in 1796, the writer tells 
the following humorous electioneering story :— 

“The candidate had earned, or at least now 
incurred, the bitter and active opposition of Alex 
ander Hamilton, who, during the three days of the 
election, visited the several polls for the purpose 
of influencing electors in favor of the Federalist 
candidate, James Watson. Mr. Hamilton 


ship of a handbill which was much circulated at 
the polls, and which set forth multitudinous reasons 
for returning Mr. Watson in Mr. Livingston's 
place,—one of the best of which reasons was that 
the latter had so little sympathy with the people 


was | 
accredited, erroneously, I presume, with the author. | 


was impaired by the retort in the Republican 
journals of the fact that Mr. Watson drove a chariot 
likewise. Thus it was Hobson’s choice with the 
electors, so far as the chariot was concerned. The 
other considerations which were urged for and 
against the candidates, being in general less 
important, need not be mentioned.” 

Of duelling, and the fatal duel which ter- 
minated Alexander Hamilton’s stormy career, 
Mr. Hunt says— 

** An incident in Brockholdst Livingston’s career 
illustrates a remarkable change which the customs 
of New York have undergone. In May, 1798, 
while he was practising law, he wrote, for the 
Argus newspaper, a humorous paragraph, relat- 
ing to a meeting of political opponents assembled 


to praise John Adams and his administration. | , . . 
‘and barbarous incidents, with hides and cary. 
| cates, and serfage, and infangthief, and abbots 


The point of the paragraph was, that the meeting 
was one of young men, presided over by Mr. Fish, 





a stripling of about forty-eight years, and graced | 


by the presence of Master Jemmy Jones, another 
boy of sixty,—a proof of patriotic zeal on the part 
of the rising generation upon which the country 
was congratulated. The indignation of the last- 
named of the two gentlemen thus ridiculed found 
expression in a demand for an explanation from 
the writer, made while the latter was walking, 
accompanied by his wife and children, on the 
Battery,—a demand ending in an assault with a 


cane. For this Mr. Livingston promptly chal- | 


lenged, fought, and killed Mr. Jones, and quietly 
returned to his family promenade,—a course which 
if it did not accelerate, appears at least not to have 
retarded his advancement. Central figures among 
the lawyers of the city at that period were two 
persons of small stature but gigantic ambition, 
whose several fates attracted and have retained 
to this day a wonderful popular interest,—Aaron 
Burr and Alexander Hamilton. Their subsequent 


duel, in which the latter fell, produced as remark- | 


able effects upon the manners of the time as upon 
the destinies of the parties. The result was an 
advantage to the fame of the falling man and a 
fatal victory to the survivor. An encounter, in 
its main features of an every-day character, lifted 
the former into a sudden apotheosis, and hurled 
the other into complete outlawry. A provocation 
not less real than such provocations as were 
ordinarily recognized by the code of honor which 
prevailed, a correspondence not more foolish than 
was the fashion, a combat not so revolting in its 
circumstances as often took place between pro- 
minent persons about the same time without 
disturbing the nerves of the community, all 
came in one day to the knowledge of the public, 
and, presto! change! Hamilton was a godlike 
and immaculate creature, cut down in the flower 
of his virtue by a smooth and malignant being 
wearing the human shape, but of a power and 
wickedness hardly less than Satanic,—a judgment 
which maintains its hold upon the popular mind 
to this day. In this judgment there was a 





double exaggeration. Hamilton was not a saint, by | popular heraldry which assigns to it, as a coat 


any means, nor was Burr quite a Mephistopheles. 
The latter had commenced his downward course, 
but he was still Vice President of the United 
States with at least a chance of reaching the higher 
office, and with the mental resources which had 
enabled him to rise, undiminished. He had some 
redeeming traits; but he was radically dishonest, 
profligate and criminally aspiring. The penalty he 


paid was not so absolutely unjust as it was out of | 


proportion to his sins, when compared with the 
punishment which the world commonly metes out 
to similar, even the worst offenders. In politics 
and in life, his principal faith was in the power of 
subtle and sleepless intrigue ; and when that power 
deserted him, his fall was like Lucifer’s. There is 
a logical fitness in the eventual overthrow and ruin 
| of such a man ; but the altogether unusual rancor 
with which he was hunted by public opinion for 
thirty-two years, while he lived, and the pertinacity 
of reprobation with which his memory—as a foil to 
that of Hamilton—has ever since been visited, 
have been nothing less, in a good degree, than a 
| notable triumph of gossip and a caprice of history.” 


Political biography has of late been so greatly 





laudation of Alexander Hamilton, that it is Quite 
pleasant by way of a change to meet with g 
writer who has the courage to maintain tha 
“ Hamilton was not a saint, by any means,” 





A History of Peeblesshire. By William Chambers 
of Glenormiston. (Chambers.) 
The Agnews of Lochnaw.—A History of th 
Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway. With Cop. 
temporary Anecdotes, Traditions, and Geng. 
logical Notices of Old Families of the Sherig. 
dom, 1330 to 1747. By Sir Andrew Agney 
Bart. (Edinburgh, Black.) 
Tue old style of county history dealt largely 
with barbarous times, and barbarous names, 


fee farms, and uninteresting feoffees, and 
county elections, and markets, religious diyi- 
sions. Those old books had scanty heads 
of chapters, and no indexes. Mr. Chambers 
omits no one of these subjects, but they do 
not form the staple of his merchandise. He 
deals not only with the soil, but with the living 
and breathing men and the stirring events 


| whereby Peeblesshire has achieved celebrity, 


He discerns the usefulness of social as well as 
political or agricultural history, and is pleasantly 
aware that the story of manners and morals and 
customs is as well worth telling as the story of 
men, growth of county pumpkins, and disquisi- 
tions as to the differences between friable lias 
and tenacious London clay. 

It is true that in all Scottish local histories 
the romantic element predominates. There is 
always something very heroic or audacious, very 
attractive or rascally, very quaint or mean, 
something always out of the common way of 
county history, for the reason that the people 
were, for a long course of years, out of the 
common way of life. They lived from hand to 
mouth, were nominally under a king, but really 
under the heel of some great or grasping lord. 
Sometimes they were under the heels of several 
chiefs each of whom thought it his privilege to 
plunder these base burgesses, or toskin themalive 
if they had been already plundered by the rest. 
When the lords could squeeze no more out of 
them, a thousand points of difference set them 
flying at each others’ throats. They were for 
ever in a condition of defiance, hard fighting, 
despair, or exultation. Peeblesshire was, per- 
haps, not so hardly beset as many other locali- 
ties in Scotland, and therefore had more leisure 
to bear with a jolly equanimity the calamities 
of her neighbours, as well as her own; and the 
Peebles philosophy is well illustrated in the 


of arms, three brimming tumblers of whisky 
toddy! ; 

To the early history and antiquities of this 
district, and to old names and old families 
connected with the place, Mr. Chambers lends 
a charm which is not often met with in such 
subjects. In the national contests the Scots 
may be allowed to boast,—as, of course, they 
are tgo modest to do, that in the long run 
they “got the better of us; for James the 
First annexed England; and the last of the 
once-powerful Northumbrian Umfravilles who 
erst harried the king in his camp and the bur- 
gesses in the market-place, died in indigent 
circumstances, in 1789, keeper of St. Nicholas’s 
workhouse, Newcastle. What a difference be- 
tween the terrible Vice-Admiral of England, 
the Sir Robert Umphraville of 1406, and the 
plain “Mister William Umfriville” of three 
quarters of a century ago, the overseer of tur 
bulent Newcastle paupers! 

There are various traits here of the good old 


as to drive a chariot. The force of this argument | overcharged with indiscreet and extravagant | times—for the powerful. It was hard if a “Jand- 
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proprietor,” who murdered a man in a brawl, 
or cut off his ears out of spite, failed to get off 
at greater cost than promise of not being caught 

ain—if he could help it. Occasionally, the 
most powerful of these men were disappointed ; 
and Drochil Castle, the ruin of a house that 
never was finished, is a memento how such 
seemingly unassailable villains as the Regent 
Morton may come to grief and sudden death 
before the mansion is completed in which they 
intended to enjoy the fruits of their wickedness. 
Scenes of violence, contempt of law, and a 
cheerful burning of witches, are among the 
most salient characteristics of life in Peebles- 
shire during the middle-age period; and ina 
later time, “ordinarily referred to as remark- 
able for its religious excellence,” in Scotland, 
Peeblesshire seems to have been remarkable 
for its addiction to spilling of blood and for 
noting, drinking and blaspheming. And yet 
at this very time, the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, the magistracy were so scrupu- 
lous as to the preservation of Peebles morality 
from outward wicked influences, dangerous to 
soul and body, that a decree was made, prohibit- 
ing the inhabitants from “receiving in lodgings 
any strangers without sufficient testimonials, 
under the pain of losing their lives and goods.” 
The penalty seems severe, but the decree 
appears to have especial reference to the plague. 

All the magisterial care thus lavished did 
not keep the old burgh in a condition of 
much respectability. In 1775, a record states 
that “the Council have under consideration 
the great necessity there is for a hangman 
to reside in the town,” and they unanimously 
agree “that if a proper person can be had 
they will engage him, and give him a proper 
salary over and above the fees belonging to 
that office.” This indicates a delicate regard for 
the well-being of the man who ridded them 
cheaply of a too active rascalry. Peebles, indeed, 
took pride in their hangman. In 1803, according 
to one of the corporation entries, they “appoint 
the treasurer to procure a suit of new clothes 
for Charles Rogers, hangman, the cloth not to 
exceed 3s. 4d. a yard, and also to furnish him 
with a new shirt and a new pair of shoes and 
stockings to equip him for his marriage.” Mr. 
Chambers may well ask, “Was ever hangman’s 
marriage so cared for?” but he adds that 
“Charley was a respectable man in his way.” 
There were Scottish hangmen who were more 
than that in the estimation of those with 
whom “blood” is everything. Ormiston, the 
Glasgow hangman of the last century, was the 
last representative of the once noble house so 
named, and which ended in a lower condition 
than that of Umfraville, of which we have 
already made mention. 

As a sample of judicial government about 
the years 1808-10, the following is more amus- 
ing than instructive :— 

‘About this period, the judicial business of the 
town was far from what it has become under 
various statutes connected with police and prison 
management. Offenders were usually captured by 
a town officer, at the verbal command of the pro- 
vost, who administered justice in an off-hand way 
from behind his counter, amidst miscellaneous 
dealings with customers, and ordered off alleged 
delinquents to prison, without keeping any record 
of the transaction. Dismission from confinement 
often took place in the like abrupt and arbitrary 
manner. In some instances, as we can remember, 
the provost, acting as constable and prosecutor, 
dragged into his shop for trial boys whom he 
caught flagrante delicto—the apprentice being hur- 
riedly despatched for Drummer Will, to finish the 
affair. There was a rude simplicity about all this, 
which strangely contrasts with the artistic and 
deliberate proceedings of modern times. It is also 
@ fact not less consistent with the recollections of 





persons still living,-that the town officers, in their 
uniforms, were occasionally ermployed by one of 
the schoolmasters to assist him in holding down 
obstreperous pupils, when they were laid across the 
tables to be punished with lashes on the bare back. 
It was our misfortune to see such exhibitions of 
schoo] discipline; and not the least strange thing 
about them was, that they evoked remark neither 
from magistrates nor the public—so different were 
people’s feelings little more than half a century ago 
from what they are at present. At this period, 
school education in other places besides Peebles 
was conducted on principles of vengeance and 
terror.” 

The subjoined story is creditable to the Scot- 
tish maternal instinct; Galt has no richer 
illustration :— 

“One day—so goes this popular tradition—as 
Sir Alexander Murray was strolling down the 
avenue, he saw the Laird of Haystoun, mounted 
on his white pony, approaching, as if with the in- 
tention of visiting Darn Hall. After the usual 
greetings, Murray asked Haystoun if that was his 
intention. ‘ Deed, it’s just that,’ quoth Haystoun, 
‘and I'll tell you my errand. I am gaun to court 
your daughter Jean.’ The Laird of Blackbarony 
(who, for a reason that will afterwards appear, was 
not willing that his neighbour should pay his visit 
at that particular time) gave the thing the go-by, 
by saying that his daughter was ower young for the 
laird. ‘ K’en’s you like,’ quoth Haystoun, who was 
somewhat dorty, and who thereupon took an un- 
ceremonious leave of Blackbarony, hinting that his 
visit would perhaps be more acceptable somewhere 
else. Blackbarony went home, and immediately 
told his wife what had passed. Her ladyship on a 
moment’s reflection, seeing the advantage that was 
likely to be lost in the establishment of her daugh- 
ter, and to whom the disparity of years was no 
objection, immediately exclaimed: ‘ Are you daft, 
laird? Gang awa’ immediately, and call Haystoun 
back again.’ On this, the laird observed—(and this 
turned out the cogent reason for his having declined 
Haystoun’s visit)—‘Ye ken, my dear, Jean’s 
shoon’s at the mending.’ (For the misses of those 
days had but one pair, and these good substantial 
ones, which would makea'’strange figure ina drawing- 
room of the present day.) ‘ Ye ken Jean’s shoon’s 
at the mending.’ ‘ Hoot awa, sic nonsense,’ says her 
ladyship; ‘I ’ll gie her mine.’ ‘ And what will ye 
do yoursel?’ ‘Do?’ says the lady: ‘I ‘ll put on 
your boots; I’ve lang petticoats, and they will 
never be noticed. Rin and cry back the laird.’ 
Blackbarony was at once convinced by the reason- 
ing and ingenuity of his wife ; and as Haystoun’s 
pony was none of the fieetest, Blackbarony had 
little difficulty in overtaking him, and persuading 
him to return again. The laird having really con- 
ceived an affection for his neighbour’s daughter, the 
visit was paid. Jean was introduced in her mother's 
shoes; the boots were never noticed; and the 
wedding took place in due time, and was celebrated 
with all the mirth and jollity usually displayed on 
such occasions. The union turned out happily, and 
from it, as has been said, sprung the present family 
of Haystoun.” 

What Mr. Chambers has effected for his 
native county, Sir Andrew Agnew has done for 
his own family, in narrating the history of Wig- 
townshire, that ancient sheriffdom which, with 
the stewardry of Kirkcudbright, formed the 
province of Galloway. The shrievalty of the 
former county was hereditary in the Agnew 
family, from 1395 to 1747, when all heritable 
jurisdictions in Scotland were abolished for 
ever. Thus, Sir Andrew had a story to tell 
that had a beginning and an end, and—saving 
that he is somewhat too discursive, and includes 
Blenheim, Malplaquet, Dettingen, and a world 
of other Continental subjects as being within 
the limits of Gallovidian annals, for the reason 
that Gallovidians figured there,—he has told 
the story exceedingly well, and added a very 
amusing volume to Scottish general as well as 
local history. ; : 

The Agnews of Lochnaw are, in plain Saxon, 
Lambs. They were of the Norman Agneaux, 


one of whom came over with the Conqueror. 
A descendant of that Agneau, partaking in the 
De Courcy expedition against Ulster, carved 
himself out a very pretty estate in about 
Larne. A later Agnew, siding with ruce, 
went over to Scotland, and in 1330 was ap- 
yea Constable of Lochnaw and Sheriff of 

Jigtown. It was at a later period that the 
official dignity was made hereditary, and so 
held till the middle of last century. Lochnaw 
continues to be the seat of the “ Agneaux”; but 
it is well-nigh three centuries ago that they were 
deprived of their Irish possessions by that 
truculent M‘Donnell, known as Sorley Boye, or 
“Yellow Charley.” The Agnews never re- 
covered Larne, as Sir Andrew remarks, with 
becoming resignation ; and the Statute of Limit- 
ations probably permits the Earls of Antrim, 
or rather their representatives, the M‘Donnells, 
to sleep in peace at Larne, Glenluce, or wher- 
ever they may rest, on the land which Sorley 
Boye took from the Agnews, and the Agnews 
from the Ulster chief to whom the land had 
originally belonged. 

There is more of stirring life, perhaps, in Sir 
Andrew’s book than in that of Mr. Chambers ; 
and there is more rascality. It reads in some 
| of its details like the Newgate Calendar with a 
| romantic turn given to a portion of the villany. 

The Bishop of Galloway, who said there was 
| neither truth nor honesty in town or castle, is 
| almost justified by this narrative. Here is a 
| sample of the old national character :— 
| A certain laird of Cardoness having exhausted 
| his resources in the building of his castle, joined a 
| band of border thieves, and amassed considerable 
| property by plunder. During twenty years of 
| married life his wife had borne him nine daughters ; 
| but this did not satisfy his now increased anxiety 
;to perpetuate his name, and he threatened his 

lady that unless at her approaching confinement 
| she produced a son, he should drown her and all 
' her nine daughters together in the Black Loch, and 

look out for another wife. The probability of his 
‘carrying out his threat was not doubted for a 
|moment, and hence great was the joy of both the 
| lady and her neighbours when she actually pre- 
| sented her husband with a boy.” 
| With such violent lords, there was a rough 
| laity and too jolly church dignitaries, who drank 
| out of one bowl, and quarrelled over it. There 
| was no tenderness or reverence of love or 
| mercy between men of whatever degree. The 

‘nobles plundered one another, all the more 
i ruthlessly the nearer they were related; and 

they hung half-starved thieves who had stolen 
for dear life’s sake, without pity. There was 
| pitiful pride with all this violence, and among 

‘the proudest and fiercest were those four fami- 
ilies of Galloway Macs, who claimed the right 
‘to carry the Eucharist in all processions within 
|the county, — the M‘Dowalls, M‘Cullochs, 
M‘Kees, and M‘Clellans. The old sheriffs them- 
selves were, now and then, as great thieves as 
any on the border. Retribution occasionally 
followed crime, and the Stewarts owed their 
thin beards to having burnt that of a M‘Dowall! 
Ever and anon, amid the chronicle of atrocity, 
we come upon a record of honest simplicity. 
For example,— 

“A story is told of a person presenting himself 
to the guid-wife in a remote district, and asking 
for a pound of butter. ‘The ouncle weights’ were 
rummaged over and over, but the ‘ pun-stane’ was 
nowhere to be found—the smallest weight at hand 
being the mealstone quarter, which obviously 
would not do. The honest woman took a long 
thovght, till, whilst pondering deeply, her brow 
brightened up. ‘I ken how we'll manage it noo!” 
she exclaimed; ‘the gude man brought hame a 
pair o’ tangs yestreen, which weighed in the smithy 
just twa pun. Sae stand by, and I'll soon weigh 
you wi’ them your butter.’ Producing the tongs in 
triumph, she put one leg in the scale, and let the 
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other hang out. The beam got its swing, and the | 


stranger carried off his butter, highly satisfied with 
his experience of a Galloway pound.” ; 

In all cases, and as a matter of course, it is 
the “womankind” that distinguishes itself in 
good works and quickness of wit. The following 
refers to a Maxwell, a.v. 1666 :— 

“On one occasion he was closely pursued by 
some soldiers in Edinburgh, and running down 
a@ narrow close took refuge in a ‘change-house,’ 
where he begged the landlady to hide him. The 
only place of concealment available was a large new 
meal-chest, fastened with a padlock, in which he 
had hardly ensconced himself and heard the key 
make all secure, when the house was filled and 
surrounded by his pursuers, who loudly exclaimed 
that they were certain he was there. ‘Seek the 
hoos an ye will,’ replied the gude wife; ‘its no sae 
muckle as ‘ll keep ye lang.’ The soldiers did so and 
without success, and next demanded liquor; on 
sitting down to discuss which, seats being scarce, 
one of them jumped upon the meal store, and all 
began expressing their wonder at where the d—d 
Whig could have got to, when the man on the 
barrel suddenly exclaimed, ‘they hide ony gate, 
may be he’s in this vera kist ; gudewife, gie’s the 
key till we see!’ The remark was anything but 
pleasant to John Maxwell, who overheard all; but 
the matron’s nerves fortunately did not fail her. 
With great address, and without a moment's delay, 
she flung open the room door, and, curling her lip 
in scorn, she roared over the landing, ‘ Lassie, rin 
awa’ tae the gudeman for the key o’ the girnal, till 
we see gin a Whig can lie in meal and no gie a 
hoast wit.’ The ruse succeeded; the soldiers 
laughed, and asking no more about him, went off 
without waiting for the return of the landlord ; and 
John Maxwell, who had successfully struggled 
against any tickling sensations in his throat, came 
safely out, and made his escape to Ireland.” 

Of incidents of a similar nature there is an 
abundance and tospare. Sir Andrew, we may 
notice here, accepts the story of the drowning 
of the Wigtown martyrs, Margaret M‘Lauchlan 
and Wilson, in 1685. The tombstone of the 
latter puts down the offence as “ the not abjur- 
ing presbytery and not owning prelacy.” 
is not the truth. The offence consisted in their 
refusing to abjure the “ Apologetic Declaration,” 
which deemed it lawful to “kill any one who 
served His Majesty in church, state, army, or 
country.” The poor creatures probably little 
knew theimport of this apology for assassination; 
but writers who insist that they were drowned 
for not becoming episcopalians, still hold that 
this encouragement to murder was no violation 
of any part of God’s law. All Macaulay’s pic- 
ture of the execution fades into nothing before 
the facts allowed by Wodrow, that the older 
woman recanted, and that a reprieve followed for 
both. Moreover, there is no record of any execu- 
tion having subsequently taken place. Only 
one thing more is needed to make the satis- 
factory portion of the story complete, namely, 
some account of theafter-lives of thetwowomen : 
but the fact of the reprieve, and the absence of 
all registration of any capital punishment having 
taken place, are sufficiently conclusive. Sir 
Andrew Agnew has obtained an additional 
link, as he thinks, to prove that these women 
were really put to death :— 

“Since these pages were written, an old session 
book has been discovered in the manse at Wigtown, 
containing an entry having a very important bear- 
ing on this case; it is as follows:—‘‘1704. at 
Wigtown, July 8th, Post preces sedt the Minister 
(Mr. Thomas Kerr), Elders, and Deacons. This 
day Baillie M‘Keand, Elder in Wigtown, addressed 
this Session for the priviledge of the Sacrament, 
declaring the grief of his heart yt he should have 
sitten on the sieze of these women who were 
sentenced to die in this place in the year 1685, and 
yt it had been frequently his petition to God for 
true repentance and forgiveness for yt sin. He 
being removed, and the session enquiring out this 
affair and the carriage of the s‘ Baillie since yt time, 








and being satisfied with his conversat™ since, and 
the present evidences of repentance now, they 
granted him the priviledge; he was called in, 
admonished and exhorted to deliberation and due 
tenderness in such a solemn address to God.” 

What “ important bearing” has this upon the 
case? All that it conveys is, that a man, about 
a score of years after he had sat upon the assize 
of these poor creatures, was unfeignedly sorry 
that he had been one of the judges by whom 
they “were sentenced to die.” No doubt has 
ever been entertained of their sentence, but 
there is conviction, which hardly admits of being 
shaken, that the sentence was never carried into 
effect. 

Two years after the Scottish rebellion of 
1745, “the link was severed which connected 
Galloway with medieval times”; but old cus- 
toms do not altogether perish with old insti- 
tutions. Hereditary sheriffs and baron-baillies 
are no more, but some consequences of them 
were alive in this present century.— 

“The baron courts are now but as a memory of 
the past; the very term ‘Baron,’ as applied to 
proprietors holding of the crown, has fallen into 
disuse; but it was long after the passing of the 
Act of 1747 before any true Gallovidian, gentle or 
simple, could bring himself to prefer the new 
regime; or accept with a good grace a reform 
forced upon his countrymen by the tyranny of an 
English majority! Even in this, the nineteenth 
century, there is an instance of a Galloway baron 
pleading old jurisdictions. Col. Andrew M‘Dowall 
of Logan was defendant in an action before the 
Court of Session. A vessel had been wrecked on 
his own shores, and amongst its cargo was some 
wine ; the Colonel was summoned by the owners, 
and the court required him to account for their 
property. His formal answer was this, ‘I sold the 
wreck at Drumore, and I drank the wine at Logan; 
my baron-baillie having decided that they were 
mune, 

We have cited enough from both volumes 
named at the head of this article to show what 


| services Sir Andrew Agnew and Mr. Chambers 


This | 


have rendered to Scottish history generally, 
and to the province of Galloway and the shire 
of Peebles in particular. 





Colonial Essays. Translated from the Dutch. 

(Low & Co.) 

TuEsE five Essays contain much interesting 
and valuable information conveyed in a style 
which is readable, by even those who do not 
desire to go into the depths of the subject. 
The first, ‘On Colonies in general and the Chief 
Kinds of them now existing, makes a good 
Preface to the papers which follow, namely :— 
‘On the English Possessions in America, parti- 
cularly Guiana,’ ‘On Rice Culture, chiefly in 
Java, ‘On Coffee Culture, chiefly in Java, and 
‘On the Present State of Borneo, and the 
chances of the rebellion which has long con- 
vulsed the country being put an end to. That 
the writer, Mr. William Van Rees, does not 
hold out avery encouraging prospect may be 
implied from the following sketch of the rebel 
leaders and their train:— 

“The power of the enemy cannot be definitely 
given; we may say in a few words, that it embraces 
the whole of the population. The real force of our 
adversaries consists in the relations and subjected 
chiefs of the Sultan, the number of whom may be 
estimated at some hundreds, and in about 1,500 
hadjis, scattered over the whole of the country. 
The soul of the revolt is Hidayat; his lieutenants, 
generals, or adjutants, as we may determine to call 
them, are Antasari, Demang, Lehman, and others. 
The following particulars will, no doubt, be inter- 
esting to that portion of the public which is not 
acquainted with the manner of Indian warfare. 
They show us that we must cast away, as much as 
possible, the usual idea of two armies opposed to 
each other, and alternately advancing and retiring, 





and so on. Hidayat, the chief general, neither 
stands at the head of his forces when a battle ig 
impending, nor excites the courage of his soldiers ip 


the manner common to European armies. On the 
contrary, he never or but rarely shows himself, but 
remains three or four days’ march behind his forces, 
concealing himself carefully in the waste lands of 
the territory. There, surrounded by his wife and 
children, he forms his bivouac; fortifies it with g 
kind of palisade of randjoe; receives reports of 
everything happening from a few confidants ; and 
issues his orders. Inaccessible to every one, even 
to the chiefs of his own party, he is at the same 
time able to break up his bivouac at any moment, 
and never remains longer than two, or at most 
three, days on the same spot. By these precautions, 
he, in the first place, renders almost impossible of 
success attempts on the part of any one desirous of 
earning the blood-money of ten thousand guilders 
fixed on his head by the government ; and, secondly, 
he increases his influence over the dull people whom 
he controls. For the more he hides himself from 
the eyes of the multitude, the greater is the mys- 
terious cloud which covers his person; the less the 
people see in him of the eating, drinking, and 
sleeping man, the more easily they believe in his 
godliness, Retirement is always a means used in 
Oriental nations by him who wishes to be considered 
a prophet, saint, or demi-god. Hadayat avails him. 
self of this means the more because he knows well 
that a price has been put upon his head, and also 
because the Banjereze are not aware of anything 
beyond the fact that he, as well as themselves, is 
fighting for the Crescent and against the Cross, 
The eastern part of the empire of Banjermassin 
adheres to Hidayat, the northern to Antasari. The 
last-mentioned chief lives in a benting on the borders 
of the Mantallat River, a branch of the Upper 
Barito, and governs the countries of Doesson- Hier 
and Doesson-Oeloe, the northern provinces of the 
Banjermassin of earlier times. His authority is 
more founded on terror, violence and subtlety, than 
on mystic actions and retirement, though he also 
has recourse to fanaticism, and calls upon the 
population to arm themselves against us in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet. It is chiefiy through 
the use of this mighty instrument of fanaticism that 
the chiefs have retained their powernotwithstanding 
their innumerable defeats; for we can say with 
truth that the enemy, in the course of three years, 
has been defeated in every encounter with our troops, 
with the exception of what may be called three 
accidents, when some of our scouts had to yield to 
superior force. But after every defeat the enemy 
re-appears as strong as before, and sometimes even 
stronger; and, besides, the continuance of the con- 
flict makes him also more accustomed to it, and 
experience renders him more and more dexterous in 
carrying on a real guerilla-war. It is true that, for 
some time past, he has not ventured into the 
vicinity of our settlements—at least not openly— 
and that he always keeps himself northward of the 
line drawn from Babai to Jame-anglayang and 
eastward from the Meratoes; but it is also true 
that the enemy does not show the least inclination 
to give up the struggle.” 

We are not aware of the existence of any 
colonial monographs corresponding with the 
above in our literature. It is needless to point 
out their utility to a nation of merchants and 
pioneers such as ours. Possibly the notice of 
this publication may draw attention to the 
want, and encourage some of England’s faithful 
and intelligent public servants whose lot is cast 
in strange countries to give their motherland 
the benefit of their experiences, in a form less 
ponderous than the two volumes octavo, which 
have replaced the elder quarto, in solemn days 
gone by the established form of a book of travel 
or record of foreign residence. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Son and Heir. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
The scene of this novel is laid in and about a fine 
old family mansion, in Devonshire, with rooms a8 
big as college halls,and huge heraldic lions to 





guard the portals. Here we find Sir Hugh and 
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— — ——— 
Lady Chaleote living in state, but as homely and 
uming a couple as can well be imagined. For 

Sir Hugh is the true type of the genuine country 
tleman, who possesses domains uninvaded by 
city “ improvements,” and ‘Manners uncorrupted 
by vicious associations. His position is so well 
acknowledged that he feels no fear of its being dis- 
puted, and those around him are as well convinced 
of this as himself, so that they never attempt any 
encroachment. If he lives very near a manufac- 
turing town his temper is apt to get ruffled, for 
then there will be excursion-trains and _pic-nics, 
and while the holiday-makers trample down his 
grass, and study aquatics on his lake, the Chad- 
bands will proclaim him a man of Belial, and the 
litical bootmaker will call him a bloated aristo- 
crat. But they have no such trials in Devonshire 
at present ; there the landed proprietor is still the 
autocrat of his own manor, and lives his three- 
seore years and ten in the enjoyment of a patri- 
archal dignity. Let us hope that he generally 
makes the best use of his power, and does not 
either become a careless absentee or rule his 
ople with too despotic a sway. There may be 
some few of these potentates who fall into the mis- 
take of living abroad and confiding their property 
to a bailiff; who have no feeling in common with 
their subjects, and suffer them to be ground down 
by a money-making viceroy; but these are cer- 
tainly exceptional cases, and the English landlord 
is usually a firm but gentle ruler, like the worthy 
baronet whose portrait is here depicted. But even 
monarchs have their weaknesses, and we cannot 
expect a Devonshire squire and his wife to be 
exempt from minor failings. Those of Sir Hugh, 
indeed, appear very little at first, but those of his 
wife are exceedingly trying. She is represented as 
one of those weak and discontented matrons, who 
wish well to all about them and would not hurt 
a fly, but who make every one uncomfortable by 
constant fretfulness and want of tact. Their son, 
Everard, is the hero of the story, and he is a most 
excellent but, at the same time, a most disagree- 
able young gentleman. His conduct to his pretty 
little cousin, Sydney, is by no means amiable or 
polite, and we are at a loss to understand why she 
falls in love with him, unless for the purpose of 
exemplifying the well-known maxim, that “‘ women 
like to be bullied.” It is not that Everard is purse- 
proud, or looks askance at Sydney because she is 
a penniless protéyée of his parents. Sydney is only 
a poor relation, but Everard never looks upon her 
in that light, and, to do him justice, he is not 
“bumptious,” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But he has a fixed idea that it is his mission to 
tame his cousin Sydney, as if she were a little beast 
of prey, and, while loving her to excess, he has 
not the modesty to see that a young lady’s hand 
must be asked and not commanded. Of course 
Sydney, although twelve years younger than her 
cousin, has no idea of being treated in this way, 
and she makes innumerable attempts to escape from 
his oppressive attentions. Somehow or other, how- 
ever, she loves him at heart, in spite of his rough- 
ness, and shestands in such dreadful awe of hiseagle 
glance. that when at last he gets her into a corner 
she sinks into captivity under the mere power of 
his eye. From this circumstance we cannot help 
conjecturing that the book is written by a lady, 
although the title-page affords us no clue to the 
authorship. But when we add, that the main 
interest of the plot turns upon a case of bigamy, 
we think that the sex of the writer can be no 
longer doubtful. We shall therefore take the 
liberty of using the feminine pronoun she, until 
further notice. To do the author justice, she is not 
a literal and servile imitator of the distinguished 
novelists who have made a double marriage so 
familiar an element in works of fiction. In the 
present work, the bigamist is not a woman, but— 
horror of horrors!—the good old baronet himself. 
On his deathbed, he tells his son to search for cer- 
tain papers in the deepest recesses of a mysterious 
cabinet, and binds him by a fearful oath to destroy 
them, and never to reveal their contents. On perus- 
ing them, after his father’s death, our hero discovers 
that he is not Sir Everard; that his mother is not 
Lady Chaleote; that the deceased baronet never 





had a legitimate son; and that the property and 


title rightfully belong to his cousin Francis. Thus, 
if he hold his peace, he will be keeping for himself 
the position and wealth which belong to another ; 
while, if he reveal the dreadful secret, he will 
break a solemn oath, and destroy his mother’s 
name and happiness. What confusion Sir Hugh 
would have prevented if he had only taken the 
papers out of the cabinet himself, and used them for 
the purpose of lighting his cigar! But it is to be 
observed that people in novels never do these plain, 
sensible things; indeed, it would be a great pity if 
they did, for then where would all the plots come 
from? Here is Everard, commonly called Sir 
Everard Chalcote, in as pretty a mess as any young 
aristocrat between the four seas, and all, perhaps, 
because his father was not a smoker! We have 
often observed that no good comes of rejecting 
the fragrant weed ; and this is a signal instance of 
positive evil resulting from unnecessary abstinence. 
As we proceed, we find that Everard has inherited 
this melancholy taste, or rather want of taste, and 
positively insults a gentleman in Sweden for saying 
good-humouredly that he must “give him lessons 
in smoking.” Indeed, Everard’s conduct in Sweden 
is on ne peut plus brusque and disagreeable. True, 
Mr. Wentworth and his wife, the persons with 
whom he resides, are not particularly polished 
people, but they are friendly and hospitable, and 
Mrs. Wentworth is the sister of Everard’s cherished 
benefactor, Lethbridge. But, by this time, Everard 
has undergone great sacrifices from motives of duty, 
and, perhaps, that gives him a licence to be rude and 
incomprehensible. Besides, bears are indigenous in 
Sweden, and, possibly, our hero only errs by getting 
rather too rapidly acclimatized. Still it is a strong 
measure to walk out of the room when a lady is 
addressing you, just because she happens to mention 
some one whom you do not particularly wish to talk 
about. We have spoken of the “plot ” of this book, 
but the word is scarcely appropriate, for the story 
has very little complication ; the writer’s main object 
being, apparently, to present one or two favourite 
sketches of character in a strong light. Sydney 
Chalcote, with her headstrong but bewitching ob- 
stinacy, conquered only by love, reminds us a little 
of “Shirley,” but she lacks much of the depth and 
humour of Miss Bronté’s creation. The title ‘Son 
and Heir’ has a secondary sense; for, whereas at 
first it seems to apply entirely to Everard, it is 
divided, by the revelations of the cabinet, between 
him and his cousin Francis. Perhaps the most 
sarcastic character in the book is this Francis Chal- 
cote, a young barrister of the briefless or semi-brief- 
less class, who writes pungent articles in slashing 
periodicals, and is wont to say that “there is 
nothing new and nothing true, and it doesn’t 
matter.” It is painful to see that the selfish and 
sarcastic Francis is infinitely more agreeable and 
fortunate than his well-meaning cousin ; but for 
this we cannot blame our author, for such apparent 
anomalies are not unfrequently found in nature. 
The Nun. Translated from the French of l’Abbé 
* * *, 3 vols. (Bentley.)—This book is written in 
the form of a novel, but it is a French novel, be it 
remembered, and it will be found as unlike the 
stereotyped English model as can possibly be ima- 
gined. It gives a picture of the struggles of the 
Ultramontane party to keep up a set of ideas 
which the modern enlightenment of France has 
long cast into the shade. According to the Abbé 
there is a considerable vitality in the old thick- 
and-thin party, which has still the power to dis- 
grace a priest, to compel a bishop to honourable 
retirement, and indirectly to control and stimulate 
even Rome itself. The “Nun” is a young woman of 
the Pyrenees, blest with a large fortune and an 
indomitable spirit, who longs to employ her two 
millions of francs in furthering that cause of internal 
Church reform which the Ultramontane party 
are pledged to resist. Early in life she becomes 
attached to Loubaire, an earnest-minded priest, 
whose liberal tendencies draw upon him the wrath 
of his superiors and compel him to relinquish his 
clerical office. Though devotedly attached to one 
another, the lovers are pure and conscientious, 
and their intercourse is principally confined to a 
platonic correspondence. The account which Thé- 
rese gives to Loubaire of her experience in various 
convents is curious and interesting, but it must be 





accepted with caution, as it is put forth by an 
anonymous and irresponsible writer. The following 
may be taken as correctly representing the author’s 
notion of the problem, how to make a convent. 
Take a young ‘lady of warm impulse, daughter of 
an ancient marquis with a small family chateau 
and a moderate income, and introduce her to a 
confessor of amiable manners and _ interesting 
appearance. Let the lady and the priest associate 
for two or three years almost as brother and sister, 
but with the most scrupulous regard to propriety. 
Then kill off the old marquis, and let his daughter 
(who must be an only child) come in for the pro- 
perty. Now set scandal at work, but in a very 
mild form, and let a venerable bishop (or arch- 
bishop, if possible) joke the young curé good- 
naturedly on his frequent visits to the pretty and 
devout Mdlle. Aglaé. Imagine a little consterna- 
tion at first, and then a council of two to determine 
what shall be done. The result is an old ricketty 
mansion in Bordeaux, suddenly transformed into 
a religious house. Sisters are to be had in abund- 
ance, ‘for there are poor girls everywhere.” Let 
Mdlle. Aglaé be abbess and the young priest spiri- 
tual director; and here we have a convent com- 
plete, and, moreover, a convent of the more refined 
and respectable type. In the establishment thus 
formed, Thérése becomes an inmate for a time, and 
at first she is fascinated by the aristocratic manners 
of the abbess and the gentleness of the male supe- 
rior. Nothing, indeed, could be more striking than 
the contrast between the Nativité at Bordeaux 
and the loathsome den of filth and sycophancy 
described in all its horrors in the first volume. But 
our heroine soon finds that pride, jealousy and 
distrust lurk beneath the smooth exterior. The 
abbess and the curé are no longer of one mind, 
and the former introduces a “confessor extraordi- 
nary” as a counterpoise to the influence of her 
once-valued friend. A triennial election approaches, 
and flattery, spiritual exhortations, and even coarse 
threats, are freely used to secure the young abbess 
in her post for three years more. At first, a for- 
midable opposition is expected, but Mdlle. Aglaé 
is very determined, and ‘ Monsieur |’Extraordi- 
naire” (as the youngest in the convent ventures 
to call him) is indefatigable in his exertions. He 
preaches a retraite of eight days, during which the 
nuns are forbidden to communicate with the outer 
world, and are threatened daily with the pains of 
hell if they use not their power of voting to the 
best purpose. That purpose, he pretty clearly hints, 
is the re-election of Mdlle. Aglaé, and all his 
admonitions amount in substance to this: ‘‘ You 
have a free vote, my daughters, and I wouldn’t think 
of trying to influence you, but I must gently sug- 
gest that if you don’t vote for the present abbess 
you will be d—d everlastingly.” Of course, these 
strenuous efforts succeed, and when the poll is 
taken, the opposition candidate is left with an 
ignominious minority of two. In the mean time, 
Loubaire is at Paris, labouring hard to sketch out 
in his mind the idea of a “‘New Church.” He is 
assisted in his deliberations by a weak but amiable 
ex-bishop and a discarded Jesuit, and he struggles 
earnestly to engage Thértse and her 80,0000. in 
the work. It is impossible to avoid the observation 
that this longing for pecuniary assistance is con- 
sidered perfectly justifiable in Loubaire, though 
the same desire in the priests and superiors is ridi- 
culed as a sign of meanness. This kind of inconsis- 
tency, however, is one to which all controversial 
writers are prone. How far Loubaire succeeds in 
his objects, and how his efforts are interrupted, we 
must leave our readers to ascertain for themselves. 
The book has humour and originality, and will be 
read with interest by those who are acquainted 
with the subject and can understand the numerous 
allusions. 





A COMPANY OF MINSTRELS. 

Tuere is no hushing the voices of any of the 
sons, or indeed grandsons, of song. Old and young, 
stout or ailing, they will still sing on, more or less 
tunefully. Song should, assuredly, be only like the 
good figs of Jeremiah, but there are bad figs in the 
bundle. Poetry, song, let its form be what it may, 
should resemble both high and lowly things, C zesar’s 
wife and ordinary eggs. Any suspicion that the 
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quality is below perfection, and the whole suffers. 
But there are degrees even in the positive term of 
“good.” Mr. W. F. Smith in a little volume of 
Poems (Smith, Elder & Co.) gives fair promise 
of becoming a good figure-drawer; that of his 
* Leda’ shows that he has read to some purpose, 
and leads us to hope he will yet be possessed more 
by original thought than graceful memories of old 
echoes.— Visions in Verse; or, Dreams of Creation 
and Redemption, introduced to the English public 
from Boston, U.S., by Triibner & Co., is a book of 
religious poetry, one of the objects of which is to 
show that “‘ there may be some very good reason for 
our probationary state.” The facility of rhyming is 
something startling in this author, often working to 
the disadvantage of a solemn subject; as, for in- 
stance, when the reason for probation and other 
mysteries seems to be about to be given, the 
visionary exclaims— 
But here the angel’s language wrought 
My mind to such a pitch of thought, 


That just as these last words he spoke, 
In my excitement, I awoke! 


In Saul (Simpkin & Marshall) we have a reli- 


gious “dramatic poem” by Sophia Skelton, who | 


tells us that ‘‘her Muse, like the genius of Britain, 
does not understand restraint.” The lady is some- 
thing overweighted by her subject; 
some spirited descriptions of war scenes, to be | 
accounted for, perhaps, from what the authoress 
states; ‘‘from a child, owing to early associations, | 
I have delighted in the stormy scenes of the battle- | 
field, as described in history and romance.”—Of | 
more peaceful humour is the “‘ Clergyman’s Widow,” | 
who offers us original poems, under the appellation | 
of Snowden Crystals,—collected from the Wells of | 
Imagination (Simpkin & Marshall). When we say | 
“ peaceful,” we do not mean that the widow is not 
vivacious; witness the lines in which she deplores | 
the forced celibacy of some damsels, and asks— 
Now, why is this, Dame Nature? 
Why mar this social plan 
That gives to every woman 
A helpmate, master, man? 


| 


We hardly think, however, that Nature is to blame | 
for it.—Another lady, one from over the sea, | 
Ann Stuart Thompson, of New York, presents us, | 
through Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., with a| 
volume of Miscellaneous Poems. All these exhibit 
good intention, at least; and the pleasant dedica- | 
tion “to her husband,” shows that Mrs. Thompson | 
does not need the Clergyman’s Widow’s ‘ Comfort | 
for Celibacy,’ and does, perhaps, betray whence she | 
derived her lyric, ‘Woman rules the World.’—We | 
turn from these to Songs of my Summer Time, by | 
Harry Wildair (Dublin, M‘Glashan & Co.), who | 
seems not to be akin to the Sir Harry whom Far- | 
quhar sent to the “Jubilee” in the person of | 
Wilkes, and who afterwards went in those of Mrs. | 
Wottington and Miss Anne Barry. Plain Harry | 
says: “To 
Loved one, to thee I dedicate my lays, 
The firstlings of my pen; and if they claim 
The poet’s sole reward, the meed of praise 

From beauty’s lips, thou sharest all the fame!” | 
Is not this somewhat involved, amiable bard of | 
the verdant isle? And how can a person who has | 
all of a thing be said to share it? Mr. Wildair has | 
been reading Moore pretty extensively, and is very 
indignant at the statue—that gross caricature of 
a man calling a cab from the neighbouring stand | 
—which Erin has raised to the bard who so| 
loved to live out of it. Thus much from Ire- 
land.—From Scotland (Kelso, Rutherfurd) come | 
Orcadian 








Rhymes; or, Verses from the far 
North. The singer was on his way to that| 


It fell about the Lammas tide 
When the muir men win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
| Into England, to drive a prey. 
| —A thoroughly original book closes our list, viz. 
| Phases of Distress, Lancashire Rhymes, by J 
Ramsbottom, edited by a “ Lancashire 
(Manchester, Heywood). 


dye-house, but have got beyond that, and one o 


| something of the life they have been enduring 


| The fine Beotian comes with pleasant roughness 
on the ears to which it is familiar, but it would be 


| ‘heathen Greek” to three fourths of England 


| and, merely set before the eye, it loses half the 
charm that wins the ear; for Lancashire prattle on 


pretty lips sounds far more musical than it looks 


| Even to the curious in dialect, alone, this little 
| volume will prove of considerable interest. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lectures on some Subjects of Modern History and 
Biography: delivered at the Catholic University of 


Treland, 1860 to 1864. 
Mr. 


and Modhler’s ‘ Symbolism.’ 


| son, and on that of the former (Bohn’s edition) as 
He was a pupil of the 
Abbé de Lamennais, when the latter was residing 
in Brittany ; and he is said to have been a priest, 
at Wiirzburg, in Bavaria,—which report, however, 
| does not seem to agree with the assumption of 
‘* Esquire” on the title-pages of books of which he 
One other 
The word ‘ Papist,” 
just now, is taken by Roman Catholics as meant 
offensively. They almost invariably remonstrate 
against its use, when it would have been wiser of 
them, perhaps, to adopt it, for it is a compact 


James Baron Robertson. 


has been the author or the translator. 
matter deserves mention. 


assertion of that which they maintain, and they 
ought to be proud of it. 
time at least, saw no offence in it, for in his intro- 


duction to the second edition of his version of 
Schlegel’s ‘Philosophy of History,’ he speaks of 


gentlemen he encountered at Bonn as being, now, 
‘**Roman Catholic,” and anon as being “ Papist.” 

n his wise adoption of the word, however, he has 
not been followed. The Lectures here printed are 
on Spain in the Eighteenth Century, on Chiateau- 
briand, and on the Secret Societies of Modern 
times. They are in plain but not inelegant lan- 
guage. Mr. Robertson takes Spain to be a great 
country, which is again growing religious, and 
therefore is the more likely to grow honest, and 
pay the English holders of Spanish bonds. Mr. 
Robertson’s charity is manifested in his hope that 
Mr. Buckle was sagacious enough, “ before he was 
summoned to the bar of Divine Justice, to have 
repented of the errors of his career ;” and the 
lecturer’s liberality is manifest in his allusion 
to “those respectable Protestant communions the 
Church of England and the Kirk of Scotland!” His 
estimation of Chateaubriand may be seen in his 
words, that the author of ‘The Genius of Chris- 
tianity,’ in which some wicked person said there was 
no genius and very little Christianity, “is now 
ravished by those Divine Harmonies of which few 
mortals have ever had so keen a perception !” How 
can Mr. Robertson tell this much? With respect 
to Secret Societies, he brands Freemasonry as 
deistical, and all others as atheistical or pantheisti- 


Lad” 
The author and editor, 
both, have worked, in their day, in a Lancashire 


them takes the tone of his old fellows to illustrate 


By J. B. Robertson, Esq. 
(Dublin, Kelly ; London, Burns & Lambert.)— 
Robertson is already favourably known as the 
but there are | translator of Schlegel’s ‘Philosophy of History’ 
On the title-page of 
| the latter he is described as James Burton Robert- 


Mr. Robertson, at one 





America, where he fancied Liberty resided; but | cal; but this is unfair to the first, which moreover 
his mind misgave him, and the Scottish minstrel | ought not to be put in contrast with societies that 
hovers on a midland perch at home. He is one of | are political, or which seek to overthrow existing 
the noble army of workers, he reverences Shak- | social systems. Freemasonry is simply a system 
speare, abuses the aristocracy, and dedicates his | of universal brotherhood, for the purpose of pleasant 
‘, ‘a3 sa! 7 | - ‘ ; ”, } ari 

voluuse of collcions of ‘The ‘Posts ond Posty of| Whese thensane ats mashed there ben beh 
Scotland, from James I. to the Present Time, with | no Freemasonry. j 
ae ge gg tg and Critical Remarks, by The Law relating to Mines, Minerals, and 

e Rev. A. 8. Bonar (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & | Quarries in Great Britain and Ireland; with a 
Stewart), will give all curious a a good idea | pen of the Laws of Foreign States. By Arun- 
of the richness and variety of Scottish song. The | del Rogers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Stevens, Sons 
very first poem in the collection is pleasantly | & Haynes.)—We cannot eat minerals. Except 
characteristic in its opening verse :— for this fact, it would not be easy to say whether 


the vegetable or the mineral productions of the 
earth are of the greater value to the man of the 
nineteenth century. The question of comparatiyg 
value will be viewed differently by persons in dif, 
ferent places and pursuing different occupations, 
The agricultural labourer in Norfolk believes that 
the whole yield of the earth is gathered from ity 
surface. He values his coals, but he doeg 
¢ | know whence they come, except that they ay 
brought to him “‘out of the Sheeres.”” The Durham 
collier thinks little of the covering of the 
(which in his neighbourhood is coal-dust and ashes) 
but much of the black treasures which he digs ont 
of its bowels. In short, although it is true that tho 
“staff of life” is a vegetable production, we do not 
now care to walk through life with a staff, but must 
run through it by railroad and steamer. No place 
owes more to its mineral productions than Great 
Britain. Her coal and her iron, her lead, tin ang 
copper, together with a certain mineral hardness 
in herinhabitants, have been instrumental in raisi 
her to her present high position amongst the 
nations of the earth. The importance of a know. 
ledge of the laws of mining, to many large classes 
of Englishmen, is therefore obvious: indeed, we 
agree with Mr. Rogers, that the subject is one of 
universal importance, but then we must remember 
that it is not given to many men to extend them. 
selves, like Lord Brougham, into Encyclopedias, 
Others must select the most important subjects for 
their studies. The numbers in this country, how. 
ever, to whom the laws of mining are of the greatest 
importance, are probably to be counted by millions, 
In treating this important subject, the author hag 
done well not to confine himself to the law of 
England as it is. In referring to the Roman law, 
he elicits many of the principles on which our 
law is founded ; and in the historical sketch of the 
law of mining in Great Britain, we see the appli- 
cation of those principles, and learn their nature, 
far more intelligently, and therefore better, than we 
could do by a dry statement of the law, in the form 
that it has finally assumed. These chapters, which 
to some may appear a needless addition to the bulk 
of the volume, have moreover a direct tendency to 
encourage that which is most sadly neglected in 
our day—the scientific study of the law. But it is 
not only with reference to time, that this subject 
demands a large and comprehensive treatment, 
In nothing has the great principle, that as to trade 
the whole world is uxe country, been more fully 
acted upon by Englishmen than in the matter of 
mining. English capital is embarked largely ia 
the mining operations of every country of the 
world, and the laws of all lands on this subject 
must therefore form part of the Englishman’s law- 
book. The author has accordingly given a summary 
of the laws of European and of American States; and 
he has pointed out, with sufficient minuteness, the 
mode in which government concessions are granted 
in the different States, and the rights that are acquired 
by obtaining such concessions. An important part 
of the English law of mines consists of the local 
laws and customs of the different mineral counties, 
and these are set forth with considerable minute- 
ness. The law relating to the rating of mines, 
the existing provisions as to their internal regula- 
tion and inspection, the civil remedies, both legal 
and equitable, and the mutual rights and liabilities 
of masters and workmen, including the provisions 
of the criminal law which especially relate to mines, 
will also be found in this book. We have said 
enough to show the full and comprehensive manner 
in which Mr. Rogers has treated this branch of 
the law ; and we must add, that the execution of the 
work evinces not only great industry, but also con- 
siderable ability and large and accurate knowledge 
in its author. 
Sands and Macdougal’s Annual Register and 
Almanac for 1864; containing Victorian Informa- 
tion, an Account of the Towns in Victoria, a Chrono- 
logical Table of important Events, Particulars of 
the Rise, Progress, Statistics of Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. (Mel- 
bourne, Sands & Macdougal.)—In this interesting 
volume, the first of a series of Annual Registers 
for the Antipodes, the Almanac precedes the 
Register, and it is not the least curious part of the 
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publication. Under the head of January, we not 
only read that the first play acted in Sydney was 
in 1796, and the first Bishop of Melbourne arrived 
in 1843, but the Australians are told that the sun 
in January is nearest to the earth, and that good 

eners will water their dahlias, protect tender 

ts from hot winds, and sow intermediate car- 
rots for the winter time in June and July. Febru- 

however, is really the hottest month in this 
Antipodean year, corresponding with our August, 
and in February you are particularly requested to 
«keep down the green fly from the roses.” In 
February, 1841, the first Judge was appointed in 
Melbourne. In March, 1831, the first colonial 
steamer was launched; the first marriage cele- 
prated in Port Phillip was in April, 1837; and in 
May, 1841, Sydney was first lighted with gas, a fact 
which can scarcely be said of Rome even at this 
day. Land was first sold in Melbourne in June, 
1837,—a month in which the kitchen-garden di- 
rectory tells you to let “ the winter rains and other 
atmospheric influences act well on the soil,” by the 
“doing up of permanent crops”; and under July 
we are told that it ‘‘corresponds with January in 
Great Britain” ; but our Julys and Januarys cor- 
respond so closely with each other that this does 
not appear singular. In the historical and statis- 
tical sketch of the colonies, the water-way is one 
of the greatest importance. One reads with satis- 
faction that the river Murray, in Victoria, is 
9,400 miles long, and that it is navigable a great 
part of that distance. But of this and a dozen 
other rivers it is said, that they “are in summer 
almost dried up.” A few, however, and all the 
Gipps’ Land rivers, are permanent streams. Thus, 
in spite of the presence of tin, iron, coal, silver 
and antimony, mining, in Victoria, is almost en- 
tirely confined to gold. The “ Welcome Nugget,” 
found in 1858, is the most valuable yet turned 
up, and was sold at Ballarat for 10,5001. It 
weighed nearly 2,200 ounces. It is not surprising 
to find members of every faith here, but there are 
also those who are brethren of none. In 1861, 952 
persons described themselves as of no denomina- 
tion, and 441 as being of ‘‘no religion” at all. 
We will only add, that this book will not be found 
wanting in any information which may reasonably 
be required from such a publication ; and that it 
is very creditable to the zeal, patience, and general 
ability of the compilers. 

Chapters of the Biographical History of the 
French Academy: with an Appendix relating to the 
Unpublished Monastic Chronicle entitled Liber de 
Hyda, By Edward Edwards. (Triibner & Co.)— 
Less coherence in the subjects of two essays than 
is here to be found could hardly be imagined. We 
cannot conceive any earthly reason for coupling 
them together. The principal and important 
portion of this volume is devoted to the Forty 
lettered men of France; to whom we cannot but 
turn with interest, undeterred by the disparaging 
tombstone line so well known— 

Pas méme Académicien ; 

but with these Mr. Edwards has dealt in a fitful 
and capricious way of his own, giving merely bits 
of a history ; whereas the entire story of the Aca- 
demy, if not the most amusing reading in the 
world, would be valuable and instructive, especially 
toall students of the niceties of national literature. 
As they stand, these chapters halt, and their writer 
puts forth his strength on points and passages of 
secondary interest. His commencement, a gossiping 
notice of Conrart, Chapelain, Richelieu, and the 
précieuses of the Hotel Rambouillet, is pleasant 
enough, though slight. The third chapter, which 
includes names of no less mark than those of Bos- 
suet, Ménage, Racine, Montesquieu and Voltaire,— 
Who illustrated one of the most brilliant periods of 
the Academy’s history,—is prejudiced against the 
author of ‘La Henriade.’ Let Voltaire’s philosophies 
be rated as entirely mistaken (the disastrous pro- 
ducts, perhaps, of a period of confusion brewed by 
licentiousness and oppression)—let his vanities be 
counted, one and all (and a wondrous rosary they 
Would make), the brilliancy of his genius, the 
honest indignation against priestly hypocrisy and 
toyal injustice which marked his life and can be 

rned throughout his works, should have 


biographer, who is so lenient to the orthodox 
charlatanry and inflated sentimentality of a later 
Academician—Chateaubriand. The cause of Faith, 
as maintained against that of Scepticism, is not 
served by balancings of the scales so unfair as this. 
Like disproportions are to be remarked in the 
chapter on Casimir de La Vigne and M. Hugo. 
The notice of De Tocqueville is better, far better 
(according to our notions of adjustment) than that 
of Lacordaire, and of his high-hearted but bigoted 
panegyrist, the Count de Montalembert. The mono- 
graph, in short, being in some sort fragmentary, 
and obviously written with a bias, does not call for 
review ; and the above character may suffice. That 
the French Academy, with all its heart-burnings 
and cabals, and petty exaggerations of the distine- 
tions conferred by its memberships, in its day did 
good ;—that it had a greater vitality, whether in 
strife or agreement, than most of the Academies 
of Italy, after which it may have heen originally 
modelled, can hardly be doubted. That these are 
days for Academies, or that such days will ever 
return (so vast and deep have been the changes 
which have passed over society), in France or else- 
where, are matters which seem to us questionable, 
to say the least of them. So much the greater pity, 
then, is it to see a subject so rich in variety and 
peculiar in its form imperfectly treated as in this 
work. It is open to any future impartial historian 
who can do justice to précieuse, priest, pedant and 
encyclopedist. 

Thoughts of Home; or, Counsel and Consolation 
for Expatriated Invalids, with some Remarks on 
Climate. By Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys. (Skef- 
fington.)—This is a sympathetic book, which will 
cheer many an invalid likea pleasant and genial visit. 
Though addressed chiefly to invalids sent abroad for 
their health, it is of general as well as special appli- 
cation, and will be a useful gift-book to invalids at 
home, written, as it is, by one who evidently knows 
all that is signified by that chronic state of feeble- 
ness and unrest comprised in the compendious three 


Bennett),—and Mr. Christie’s Suggestions for an 
Organization for Restraint of Corruption and Ex- 
penditure at Elections (Emily Faithfull),—and a 
Third Edition of On the Application of Cast and 
Wrought Iron to Building Purposes, by William 
Fairbairn (Longman).—Our Miscellanies include 
An Index to the Times and to the Topics and Events 
of the Year 1863, by J. Giddings (Freeman),—Law 
the Limit of Opinion, or the Duties of Toleration, by 
J. G. Gifford (Saunders, Otley & Co.),— Dialogues 
between a Popular Prince and an Old Chancellor, by 
John Ritchie (Simpkin),—Catalogue of Australian 
Land Shells, by Dr. Cox (Sydney, Engel),— Corrup- 
tion at Elections, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice (Emily 
Faithfull),— Part IV. of Sermons by Henry Ward 
Beecher (Heaton & Son),—A Féte Day at Earls. 
wood, by the Rev. E. Sidney, and Portland Bay, a 
Poem (Portland Bay Chronicle). 
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A NEW CHAMPION FOR MARY STUART. 





syllables of being an “invalid.” To persons in 
health, the book and its contents may seem depress- 
ing, but the tone is just what an invalid would find 
congenial—a recognition of all the peculiar trials 
and troubles of an invalid’s life, but recognized 
with a gentle fortitude and “‘patient cheer,” which 


takes up the burden at the right end, and so show: | 


ing how it may best be borne. The good sense and 
true piety of these ‘Thoughts of Home’ will make 


them acceptable to those to whom they are | 


addressed. The remarks on climate are compen- 


dious, judicious, and likely to prove very conve- | 


nient; they give the chief characteristics of the 


different health places most recommended to inva- , 


lids, in a brief, but satisfactory manner: the infor- 
mation is definite and easily understood. The 
chapter on Kaiserwerth, in Egypt, is very interest- 
ing, and shows that nursing the sick is growing to 
be a definite vocation for women, taken up from 
higher motives than to gain a living. 

Above Rubies ; or, Memorials of Christian Gen- 
tlewomen. By Miss Brightwell. (Nelson.)—This 
is a pretty, graceful-looking volume, and its con- 
tents are a collection of graceful and pleasant bio- 
graphical sketches of women, of whom the world 
is always glad to hear; of women who have 
proved themselves true heroines in the discharge 
of their duties, and by their conduct in perilous 
emergencies. It is exactly a gift-book to be valu- 
able to girls; there is romance enough in some of 
the lives, as in the Countess of Nithesdale and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, to interest the imagination, 
whilst there is a sobriety and steadfastness about 
these real heroines, which will teach girls to distin- 
guish between them and the types set up in the 
present run of novels. It is a seasonable contribu- 
tion to literature for young people. 

Our Reprints comprise Low v. Routledge. Tran- 
script of Mr. Tolcher’s Shorthand Notes of Judg- 
ment (Sampson Low, Son & Marston),—and Tales 
and Traits of Sporting Life, by Henry Corbet 
(Rogerson & Tuxford).— We have before us Second 
Editions of Mr. Abraham’s Popular Explanation 
of the System of Land Registration under Lord 
Westbury’s Act (Routledge, Warne & Routledge) — 
Thoughts on Insanity and its Causes and on the 





procured for him a better construction from the 


Management of the Insane (by William Williamson 


Tue verdict against the unhappy Queen of Scots 
| is ever being contested. Motions for a new trial 
| are not merely made, but the new trial itself is 
| gone through as successive historians and cham- 
pions arise, all of whom conduct the new inquiry 
according to the views they entertain and the 
objects they pursue. We cannot help thinking that 
unless new evidence can be produced, or that 
something better has to be offered than the mere 
opinions of partisans, on whatever side be these 
convictions or prejudices, the matter should be 
allowed to rest. To whatever conclusion the world 
has hitherto come, “guilty,” ‘‘not guilty,” or 
simply “not proven,” there is little likelihood at 
present of any person who has reached one of these 
three conclusions being able to shake the convic- 
tions of the other two. M. Wiesener, Professor of 
History at the College of Louis le Grand, holds 
different sentiments ; and, in a book called ‘M 
Stuart and the Earl of Bothwell,’ published ia 
Paris and London, by L. Hachette & Co., Mary 
Stuart has a champion at once zealous, bold, pains- 
taking, and in his absurdly eager desire to prove 
too much, extremely damaging. 

We have only small space to state a case for the 
examination of which M. Wiesener takes between 
five and six hundred pages. The simple question 
involved therein may be very succinctly put, thus: 
Mary Stuart (from the age of sixteen, when she 
married, to that of twenty-nine, when, in 1561, 
she returned to Scotland) resided in the most profli- 
gate Court in the world—that of France. She was 
a Guise by her mother, and the Guises were the 
most unscrupulous of politicians and conspirators. 
Widow of Francis the Second of France (the 
young couple, it is to be remembered, called them- 
selves, among other titles, King and Queen of 
England), Mary landed in Scotland, to the crown 
of which she had succeeded as Queen. In 1565 
she married her kinsman, almost a stranger to her, 
Henry Darnley. In 1566 Darnley and his friends 
murdered Mary’s “foreign secretary,” Rizzio. 
Mary continued on good terms with the murderers. 
The married life of Darnley and Mary was a two 
years’ misery, and the disposal of him by assassination 
was often spoken of in her presence, without strong 
protest on her part. Finally, Darnley was bar- 
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barously murdered, and the public voice, at least, 
accused the Earl of Bothwell of having had the 
chief hand in the murder. Immediately after the 
deed, Bothwell divorced his wife, and Mary took 
the assassin for her husband. The question is, 
how far was she guilty of blood or connivance. 
M. Wiesener affirms that, from the first, she was 
an angel of light, blameless, guileless, deluded, un- 
conscious of the murder of Darnley, and innocent 
of «!l knowledge that Bothwell had a hand in it. 
The Professor further maintains that Bothwell was 
a respectable person, of very good intentions, and 
was the tool and dupe of individuals more guilty 
than himself. Mary and Bothwell take the guise 
of victims and martyrs, in M. Wiesener’s volume, 
and elaborately as he deals with contemporary 
documents, and ingeniously as he turns them to 
his purpose, he relies as much on the conclusions 
of prejudiced partisans as on any other testimony 
that suits his object. We will carefully refrain 
from discussing the merits of this much-vexed 
question, and confine ourselves to giving our 
readers some idea of the spirit in which M. Wiese- 
ner deals with the subject. 

He holds the claim of Mary to the English 
throne to have been more legitimate than that of 
Elizabeth. The former was blind to human wicked- 
ness, through excess of righteousness! Towards 
Darnley, Mary was never guilty of any one fault 
of any gravity! The modesty of Elizabeth was a 
painted modesty. If Mary has a fault it is on the 
side of too great clemency, and modest reserve, 
and yet we find the French ambassador, Du Croc, 
“entveating” her, as he says, “‘to remain always 
discreet and virtuous.” Now, persons are not so 
*‘entreated” who exhibit no signs of neglecting 
discretion ; and M. Wiesener insists on the impec- 
cability of Mary, especially in the character of 
Darnley’s wife. Indeed, the author extols almost 
as highly, Darnley’s murderer, Mary’s third hus- 
band, Bothwell! We doubt if M. Wiesener con- 
jectures what malady oppressed Darnley as much 
as small-pox, but he insists that all Mary’s prepa- 
rations for his comfort, after his recovery, were 
those of a good wife, not at all resembling the 
attentions of a lady about to assist in the killing 
of her husband. We will not pause to consider 
this matter, but content ourselves with remarking 
that it would be the most indiscreet policy in the 
world for a lady so wickedly minded to let her 
manners be the heralds of her deeds. 

At length, the wretched, wayward, terrified, 
and certainly worthless, Darnley is, undoubtedly, 
murdered, and the universal brow luoms accus- 
ingly towards Mary and Bothwell. That brow was 
never so much in error! The affair was “an aris- 
tocratic crime, having nothing in common with a 
family murder.” The fact that the murderer 
divorced his wife to marry with Darnley’s widow 
has no weight whatever with M. Wiesener; on 
the contrary, it seems the most natural, or at all 
events, inevitable thing possible, and he cannot 
understand how this august couple should be 
exposed to censure for taking or being innocently 
drawn into such a course! Bothwell was “high 
sheriff of Edinburgh,”—it was natural, therefore, we 
are told, that he should be in official communica- 
tion with Mary directly after the crime, and she 
could not but “‘ remember his courageous devotion 
at the moment of the murder of Rizzio,” of whom 
Darnley was one of the hated assassins. The above 
remark shows how damaging M. Wiesener’s testi- 
mony often is, in the eager haste with which it is 
offered. 

M. Wiesener is safer when he generalizes. He 
asks, “‘if Mary is to be rendered responsible for 
the innate rascality of the Scottish nobility!” 
Well, she would have much to answer for, if that 
‘“‘innée scélératesse” was as great as our author 
describes it. 

For the slovenly, hurried and maimed rites at 
Darnley’s mean grave, M. Wiesener has a page 
full of justifications, and as Bothwell is at the 
Queen’s side constantly after the murder and 
burial, Mary’s champion tells his readers, in a 
lofty way, never to forget that he was high sheriff 
of Edinburgh! When Lennox, the father of the 
murdered King, raises his voice, he is invited to 
repair to the capital to substantiate his charges. 





Can anything be fairer? But then he is forbidden, | 
on his peril, to come there with any followers! 
And as he very prudently declined on such terms 
to go at all, we do not take that as a proof that his 
suspicions as to the assassins of his son were ill- 
founded, and his accusation of them abandoned. 
This “ miserable Lennox !”—sois the father styled, 
spoke his mind boldly when his son’s life was miser- 
ably sacrificed. Incidentally, the author alludes to 
the profit that arose to Protestants from Darnley’s 
murder. Before Mary married with his Protestant 
assassin she gave certain toleration to the church of 
which he was so unworthy amember. Not forhissake, 
of course, but out of a glorious policy of toleration 
such as that which inspired the Edict of Nantes! 
M. Wiesener asserts this with the utmost gravity. | 
And as for the marriage of the murderer with the 

murdered man’s wife, our author feels his diffi- 

culty, but gets away from it at last by the asser- 

tion that the marriage of Mary and Bothwell was | 
a part of the plan of the common enemies of both | 
to bring about their ruin! Perhaps so, but this 

does not account for the exemplary resignation, | 
to say the least of what partisans might call | 
cheerfulness, with which Mary espoused this 

man with the blood of Darnley wet upon his hand. | 
However innocent she may have been of partici- | 
pation in the murder, there is no shadow of excuse 

for the marriage, by which she accepted her full 
share in the responsibility of the crime. Queens 
are not to be married against their wills; though 
they may repent a marriage after it has been 
accomplished. It does not seem to occur to M. 
Wiesener, when he describes the fits of horror and | 
madness into which Mary occasionally fell after 
the nuptials, that she might naturally be terror- 
stricken at finding her head on the bosom of Both- 
well, and recollecting where the ‘ other” lay, and 
how he came to lie where he did. ‘We maun 
make the best of it!” was her exclamation in her 
quieter intervals; and M. Wiesener sees therein | 
a sort of heroic philosophy. He does not believe 
in any affection on Mary’s part for Bothwell, and 
does not think that she manifested any by flying 
voluntarily to him from Borthwick, after coming 
peril had induced him to flee from the Queen. 
When Bothwell offered to fight any one of his 
enemies, single-handed, Mary forbade the battle, 
“ moved by the sudden appearance of the peril of 
death about to be incurred by one who, after all, 
was her husband”! She assuredly had never been 
so considerate for Darnley. When the moment of 
final separation came, Mary saw Bothwell depart | 
“with great anguish and sorrow”; and “again 

and again they kissed each other,” says an eye- | 
witness, and Mary vowed to remain faithful to 
him. That Mary strove (and not unreasonably) 
during her long captivity to move the ‘ Catholic 
powers’ to dethrone Elizabeth, M. Wiesener does 
not deny. Her execution was so dignifiedly en- | 
dured that, in the sufferer, we are apt to forget | 
that Mary Stuart was so imprudent, as M. Wie- | 
sener says, as to allow appearances to go against | 
her! And he quotes a letter, in which Lady | 
Lennox uses phrases which, he thinks, acquits | 
Mary of complicity in the death of Lady Lennox’s | 
son; but is not aware that there is another and 

later letter of that lady’s in which the complicity | 
is strongly insisted on. We will not analyze M. | 
Wiesener’s defence of Mary any further. If he | 
sees all under one light as regards her, he is fiercely | 
prejudiced against the Scottish aristocracy, which | 
is described generally as mercenary, venal and 

treacherous. When Roman Catholics and Pro- 

testants of this aristocracy offer the homage of | 
professed devotion to Mary, the sincerity of the | 
former is alone vouched for. The latter were | 
“‘phrenzied by force of fanaticism,” and the more 
aristocratic among them were as great savages as 
the Franks of the Merovingian era! No one is ac- 
counted faithful to her save Bothwell—and Rizzio: 
these are described as hated because of their 
loyalty, and the Protestant party as all madly 
athirst for the blood of the “ Papists.” That there 
was any “Catholic League,” in the early days 
of the Queen of Scots, against England and 
Elizabeth, M. Wiesener ridicules the idea, as well 
as that of Mary’s possible participation in such a 
plot. The nobles of Scotland, says the author, on 








| ley’s nearest relative is sneered at. 
| author admits that the populace cried shame upon 


——_—_—_—_——— ——__—? ¥? 
the other hand, “never did anything but betrs: 


2 2 » . 
| and murder their kings,”+-an exclusivencsg of 


occupation by which we were not aware they had 
been distinguished. M. Wiesener is never w, 
of citing testimony against them, like that of Vérae. 
the French envoy, who wrote to his royal master 
“For a crown they would kill their own fathers!" 
The ordinary witnesses who are cited do not 
meet with better treatment than the aristoc 


| Throckmorton is Elizabeth’s “spy” at the court of 


Francis the Second. Buchanan is a “ liar,” and “he 
lies” is the softest term applied to him. Historig 


| and pamphlets that hint the slightest fault against 


Mary are denounced as ‘‘ tissues of lies.” Doep, 
ments of like import are laughed to scorn. The 
French ambassador in Scotland, Du Croc, is warm) 
spoken of only when his evidence takes the tury 
desired by M. Wiesener. When Murray speaks, 
Mary’s advocate cries ‘“‘calumny!” When letter 
are alluded to, the contents of which are unfayoy. 
able to Mary, our partisan denounces them ag 
transcripts, and he calls for the originals ; but when 
he has to rely on similar copies, he is eager to de 
monstrate that they are as valid testimony as the 
original papers. The solemn story of Darnley 
reading the Bible and reciting the Psalms, while 
he is under the fear of that death which he wag 


| terribly conscious was inevitable, is treated as q 


foolish invention. ‘‘Reading the Bible and 
Psalms,” says M. Wiesener, “is a Protestant 
practice, but Darnley had returned to Catholicism 
with more fervour than ever.” The remark ig 
curious one ; and shows in the author more zeal 
than discretion. The very ery of anguish of Dam. 
When the 


the woman who wedded with a murderer, he adds 
that they are accustomed so to decry the noblest 
causes. They certainly denounced her in her hear. 
ing, and with unexampled bitterness; but, a few 
pages after we are thus instructed, M. Wiesener 
forgets himself, and he affirms that ‘the masses, 
who are always described as being so animated 
against Mary Stuart, rather experienced sensations 
of commiseration and sympathy for her.” Towards 
the close, —when Du Croc himself ends an account 


| of the circumstances with which all Scotland was 
ringing, in these words ‘the unhappy facts are too 


well proved !”—the Queen’s champion exclaims, 
‘this testimony is overwhelming !” but then adds, 
with a break (—) which may symbolize a chuckle, 
—‘‘onlyin appearance.” The “unfortunate queen,” 
he says, “had unconsciously turned appearances 
against her!” In this style does the unhappy 
Queen’s lastchampion seek to defend herreputation. 





CAROLINE MATILDA, 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall asks us to help him to 
keep his promise (see Athen. No. 1917, p. 118) by 
publishing the following letter received by him on 


the 29th ult. :— 
**Norderney, Aug. 23, 1864 
“By command of the King’s most gracious 
Majesty I have the honour to acquaint you, im 
reply to the letter addressed by you to His Majesty 
on the 3rd inst., that in the Royal Hanoverian 
Archives there is not the letter alluded to of the 
late Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark. Solely 
the Royal Family Museum contains a printed 
copy of a letter pretending to be written by the 
said late Queen on Her death-bed to Her Royal 
brother, the late King George the Third of Great 
Britain ; and it is presumed that the Duchess of 
Augustenburg was permitted by the late King’s 
Ernest Augustus Majesty to take a copy of this 
printed copy now in the Family Museum. For- 
warding to You another copy of this printed letter, 
I feel it my duty to acquaint You, further, that the 
well-informed officers of the Royal Archives are 
strongly impressed of the opinion that the said 
late Queen did never write nor could write on Her 
death-bed such a letter, and that the pretended 
letter of Her Majesty is nothing but the work of 
one of her friends in England, written after Her 
death, and then translated. The history of Her 
Majesty’s last illness and of Her death is here W 
known, and excludes almost the possibility of Her 
writing and forwarding such a letter to Her Ro, 
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=, Regretting that my information can 
uthenticity of the said letter, 


honour to be, Sir, your obedient, 





her the a 























8 ‘ ve the 

bal te von KoHLRAUSCH, Major, and Aide- | 

eary de-Camp to His Majesty.” 

érae, << c 
A VISIT TO THE CORRYVRECKAN. 


August 26, 1864. 
us have heard, in our youth, of gulfs, 


not | called the Corryvreckan. The name is spelt in the 
Admiralty Chart, ‘‘ Coirebhreacain,” which, as we 
are advised by the best Gaelic scholars, signifies 
“the cauldron of the speckled sea ;” and the name 
is not undeserved. The sailors of the neighbourhood 


this channel, about three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, hemmed in by the wild and lofty coasts of 
Jura and Scarba, the sea rushes (at one stage of tide 


all it “The Gulf” or “The Great Gulf.” Through 








r Royal 





approached 
repay a little anxiety. A line of breakers will be 
seen across, rolling 
the current, and in a way which gives the idea of 
the current shooting down un 
ing heads. 
There is a sma 
Island,” or “ Passage Island,’ 
appearances ¢ 





with great caution. But the sight will 
up in the direction opposite to 


derneath their foam- 
The tumult and the roar are appalling. 
Il island rock called the “ Bheallaich 
> from which these 
an undoubtedly be seen well. 





rs!” 
not Most of seas : . ; ; 
racy, yhirlpools, and the like ; and many of us have read | in one direction, and in another stage in the opposite In passing further north, we come to the 
rtof HE pigar Poe's wondrous story of the Mihlstrom direction), with a velocity, as ascertained by the northern orifice of the deep bay. Weare not aware 
| “he + Mosko-strom—a story which, in the precision Admiralty surveyors, of 94 miles per hour. (By the that the sea breaks much in the neighbourhood of 
Lories which it gives to the picture (however incorrect) of | pilots of the district the speed is reputed to be 17 | Slate Island and Pladda, but the currents are very 
vainst the supposed physical features, and in the dramatic | or 18 miles per hour.) Such a velocity is not unac- | rapid (nearly to eight miles an hour) and very con- 
docu: aad tragic character of its record of personal adven- companied by eddies and vortices, but on the whole | fused. ee 
The may compare with the best of De Foe’s. It they form an inconsiderable feature in the flow. | Returning from this point in a southerly direction 
wily f usy therefore be not entirely without interest to But there are two circumstances which greatly | along the east side of the deep bay, the visitor 
tum Bie readers of the Athenwum that an account increase the picturesque effect. One is, that in the | would experience rapid currents and eddies, but 
yeaks, HE should be offered to them ofa so-called “ whirlpool” | northern side of the channel, or near the coast of | nothing more remarkable till he came to the late- 
etters shin hearing and perhaps within sight of our own| Scarba, and towards the western mouth of the | ral channel under Craignish Point towards Loch 
vou. We 5, hich i ible without difficulty to | ch 1, there is a la k hoal hich | Cri alled the “ Dorus Mor.” Here the sea 
» Hi dores, which is now accessible withou difficulty to | channel, there 1s a rge rock or shoal, on whic | Crinan, called the “ 4 E 1 
m as [MJ who are willing to endure the ordinary inconve- | the depth is about dne-fourth of that in the | runs witha speed sensibly as great as In the Corry- 
When  ,jences of a few hours’ boating upon a disturbed | neighbouring parts of the bay; and on this the sea | vreckan, and in a very disturbed state. We have 
0 dee i tut not very tempestuous sea. sometimes breaks with great fury. The other is, | had the water breaking into the head and the stern 
S the In sailing from the north-east coast of Ireland | that when the current is opposed to the wind, and | of our boat at the same time in passing the Dorus 
nley's yong the west coast of Cantire, and of the district especially when the outwardly current is opposed to | Mor. The crevices through different parts of the 
while talled Knapdale, we enter a deep bay, bounded on | the prevalent westerly wind, the whole channel is | chain of islands stretching south-west of this are 
e Was the east by the mainland, and on the west by a covered with high rolling breakers. At these times | very narrow—some 80 narrow among the over- 
| asa Hi din of islands,—Islay, Jura, Scarba, Lunga, and | the noise of the breakers is very great; it is stated | lapping points of the islands, that at a small dis- 
and  ¢thers,—which are separated one from another by | by the poet Campbell, and we have been told the | tance no passage can be seen: there is, however, 
estant MM prow channels or sounds. In such adeep bay, asis| same by the sailors, that it can be heard on the | boating depth of water between them, but the 
licism fi ell known to those who have studied the theory | mainland to a great distance in the interior. The | water runs like a mill-race. We have seen a crew 
k isa ff of tides, the laws of the tides differ from those in | course of the current, rendered conspicuous by its | of very powerful rowers with the utmost difficulty 
e zeal [i ihe open sea. The time of high water is not quite | breakers, can be seen in the open sea to the west, | force their way through these channels. 
Dam- i ye same in any part of the bay and in that part of | to the distance of several miles. | In the more open parts of the bay,—as between 
n the i the open sea which is abreast of it; and the tidal From this statement it will be seen that the pre- | Jura and the entrance of Loch Crinan,—the phe- 
+e devation of the surface at high water and depres- | vailing idea of the existence of a “ whirlpool ” in | nomena, though not exhibiting any of the violence 
e adds [con at low water increase as we approach the head | the Corryvreckan is totally unfounded. ‘There are | of which we have spoken, are very remarkable. In 
\oblest fH ofthe gulf, and are greater than thosein the open sea | whirls, as on the surface of a flooded river; and | some places there are large, apparently quiet, tracts, 
r hear [i sbreast of them. Thus, at every crevice between the | it would be extremely difficult to carry a boat | of a rudely circular form, giving to the eye the 
a few [i jounding islands, especially in those towards the| through it with any steadiness of course. But, | appearance of being elevated above the general 
esener [Ml \sad of the deep bay, and at the shoaly outlet at the | when there is no strong wind through the channel | surface. In other places, there is a tendency to 
nasses, MM head of the bay, there is a tendency toa flow of water and no heavy swell from the outside, a small boat | rotation. But, in all, the currents are rapid and 
mated [ st cach critical state of the tide. Near high water, | May pass through in perfect safety. We have | irregular, and would entirely baffle boatmen who 
sations [i there is a rapid stream from the bay towards the | before us a newspaper report (Daily News, 1864, | did not possess great local experience. | 
wards fM open sea, and near low water there is an equally | May 18) of a small vessel which was drawn out | In the hope that these notes may induce some 
ccount [Mi pid stream from the open sea into the bay. of her course by the indraught of the Corryvreckan, | of your more enterprising readers to examine per- 
nd was The currents within the deep bay are materially and was abandoned by her crew, but was found | sonally the remarkable scenes which we have at- 
are too [i modified by the indraught to the lateral crevices | 4 week later stranded in a small bay on the Jura | tempted to describe, we will indicate the ways in 
claims, [Mf shich we have mentioned. They are still further side of the gulf with her sails still standing, and | which the access to them will be easiest. 
a adds, complicated by the existence of a chain of small | was got off unhurt. At slack water, the sea is as In the voyage irom Glasgow to Oban, by the 
nuckle, [ shnds and shoals which extend in a south-west by quiet in the Gulf as anywhere else. In the greater | admirable steamers of Messrs. David Hutcheson 
ueen,” [Mi guth direction from Craignish Point, separating | number of instances, we believe, a stranger will be | & Co., passengers, after landing from the first 
irances IM thelong bay called Loch Craignish from the larger | disappointed in a visit to the Corryvreckan. | steamer at Loch Gilp Head, are conveyed by the 
thappy ff partof the bay. A portion of the waters from Loch | Proceeding now along the rugged coast of | track-boat to Crinan, and are thence carried by 
tation, {§ (mignish rushes through the openings among these | Scarba, we arrive at the opening between Scarba | a second steamer towards Oban, the next touching- 
isands, across the principal bay, towards its western and Lunga, called in the Admiralty Chart ‘“Bheal- | place being Black Mill Bay, in the island of Luing. 
openings ; and thus the whole bay, at certain times laich a Choin Ghlais,” “Pass of the Grey Dog,” Either Crinan or Black Mill Bay is a very good 
ifthe tide, is possessed by longitudinal and trans-| of the origin of which name we can give no | station for commencing a boating expedition: good 
him to ( vasal currents, of great complexity and great | account. The sailors of the country call it ‘The | stout boats and hardy and experienced boatmen 
118) by ff violénce, accompanied by powerful floods through Little Gulf.” The water here is not so deep as in | can be found at both. At Crinan, however, there 
him on [ the lateral openings which make the communication | the Great Gulf. The scene in and near the Little | is a complete establishment of pilots, and there are 
letween the deep bay and the open sea. The | Gulf is, in our opinion, very far more striking | numerous boats. On two occasions, when pressed 
, 1864, streams where they run parallel to the coasts are than that of the Corryvreckan. Supposing the for time, and desirous to avoid the difficulties which 
racious fi wally accompanied by eddies in the opposite | visitor to be on the eastern side, or inside of the | strangers sometimes experience in collecting men, 
you, m lirections, rendering the phenomena still more islands, he can venture to approach most nearly | we have appealed to the kindness of Messrs. 
Majesty ff complex. These currents of every kind are reversed | when the sea is rushing inwards through the pas- | Hutcheson, and their agents at Crinan and at 
overian [Mi with the changes of tide: whatever be the nature | sage. And here he will see a commotion of waters, | Black Mill Bay, to have boats ready for us on the 
? of the of the current in any part of these seas at a certain | such as, perhaps, he can nowhere else witness. He | arrival of the steamer; and they have most cour- 
Solely interval of time after high water, the current at will be borne along on a white foaming sea at a | teously and efficiently complied with our request. 
printed i tut place will have nearly the same strength but gallop speed. Within a hundred yards of this, he | At Crinan there is a decent inn, at which we once 
by the ff in nearly the opposite direction at the same inter- | will see a similar current boiling along in the oppo- stopped (with ladies in the party) for two or three 
Royal val after low water. site direction, and if he ventures to push into it | days in comfort ; but, judging from the experience 
f Gres We have frequently passed through these seas on he will find himself borne with headlong speed | of a later visit, it might be prudent to give timely 
chess af the steam-boats following their usual tracks, | towards the same part of the coast of which he was notice of any intention to lodge there. At Black 
King’s ad we have three times boated in various direc- | abreast before. Between and near these currents, | Mill Bay there is no accommodation whatever for 
of this [§ tims across them, on each occasion visiting the the sea is seething and heaving in an inconceivable | strangers. 
. For @§ Coryvreckan and the neighbouring openings. We| and indescribable way. We have seen, at the dis-| On the days of new moon and full moon the 
letter, [J should be glad if we could convey to the readers | tance of, perhaps, thirty feet from our boat, a | current is in its fullest strength outwards, in the 
hat the Hi of the Atheneum some portion of the interest rapid conical whirl of, perhaps, forty or fifty feet Great and Little Gulfs and the Dorus Mor, about 
ves af@ ff thich these excursions have inspired in ourselves. | in diameter form itself, like a huge corkscrew | noon and midnight ; and is in its fullest strength 
he said To enter now into details on the principal special towards the bottom of the sea. Our boatmen | inwards about six o'clock in the morning and 
on Het § pints.In proceeding up the western side of the | informed us that they had been caught on a whirl | evening. The times for each successive day will be 
toni deep bay, we first pass the narrow Sound of Islay, | of this kind and had been spun round with great | about fifty minutes later. . 
work 0 Vhich, however, though not free from currents, is | velocity; but apparently they had not received A sailing-boat is very good for the several miles 
ier Het [i too near the mouth of the bay to present pheno- | the impression of any remarkable danger: we con- of passage between either of the stations named 
of Her §j mena of any particular ‘nterest. We coast the long | fess that we did not wish to approach any nearer (Crinan and Black Mill Bay) and the principal 
ere well ff island of Jura; and at its northern extremity, to it. When the tide is in the opposite direction, | points which are to be visited. But no sail = 
-of Her f between Juraand Scarba, is the far-famed opening | that is, running outwards, the passage must be to be spread in the immediate vicimity © 
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troubled waters, In the crossings and whirls of | 
currents, the sail might be taken aback at any in-| several additional paragraphs. 
stant, and the boat would be in great danger. The | seen by a glance at the marginal references of m 


boat should be manned by at least four stout; book. Again, some short passages left intact in published by the various disputants to 


rowers, well acquainted with these seas. Feminine | the MS. have been rejected before publication. 

pong Pond think, a or — +. 7 rio ype cay you will he aed re manu- 
view of the tumult of waters; and we do not| script cannot for a moment be looked upon as 
recommend the excursion to ladies. one prepared for the press,—a misconception into 

To those who wish to view the phenomena from | which more than one reviewer has fallen. 
land, we will remark, that the island of Scarba is} a year ago, I announced in Notes and Queries 
strictly preserved as a forest, and visitors, unless | (8rd Series, IV. 146) my purpose to print the MS. 
introduced under the distinct authority of the owner| I gave it as my theory, that ‘the a were 
of the island, will be immediately warned off. No | written for college exercises, or the like, at least to 
such difficulty will be found in the islands of Jura | be read to an audience (this I draw from the very 
ond Lunga. A. B.G. | distinct character, which is as easily read as type), 

SSS and that they were afterwards expanded by Addi- 
THE NEW ADDISON MANUSCRIPT. son and touched up for his darling paper.” This 
Glasgow, August 30, 1864. opinion I still hold. I may be somewhat biassed, 

ALLOW me to make one or two remarks on the | but I fancy I can detect many traces of Addison’s 
article bearing the above title which appeared in | hand in the printlike character. To a well-trained 
your paper of the 27th of August, page 274. | eye many more might be evident. 

Having, as I said before, full confidence in the | In conclusion, let me assure you that I will 
perfect genuineness of my MS., I am not con- | cheerfully submit my manuscript to any ordeal 
cerned to plead its cause before the critical bar; but | through which it may be desirable that it should 
in the circumstances, I feel bound to give the fullest pass. I have no object in view but to get at the 
—— of _ een ere a ego — and ” _. yee to weg as yee 
reason I have for my faith. I am always glad to! Addison’s hand a relic which some day may be 
find suspicion highly developed and active in the | pronounced nothing but the paw of an ape. I have 
wager a of _ rege age oa ih gage | ps fear, peer ~ my es are = the least 

e slightly unchristian maxim which bids us take | danger of such a shock, especially as the accom- 
every man for a rogue until he is discovered to be | plished Librarian of the Bodleian, after carefully 
ree —— — application than to | examining my MS. and —— it — the 
a case like the present. At the same time, you must | well-known ‘Letter to Lord Halifax” in his cus- 
permit me to say that I think it unfair to dismiss | tody, assures me that he has no more doubt of the 
without full examination one line of evidence simply | genuineness of the one than of the other. Against 
a — of a a py and | the = _ of _ — —— has, I — 
confirmatory sort, is wanting. More than one re-| ever dared to whisper. Another very eminen 

i ice 73 B i vag r oma Ceepe SS iti 
Sper tence witon 40 © Game soar Gils wieelgee- | Ueenec Aas weep tilings liecd te sence 
sentation; but instead of noticing this more parti- | my manuscript on his return to London. Should 
cularly, I think I shall best serve the purpose of | I receive permission, I shall not fail to make his 
every one who feels an interest in the subject by opinion public, and should the ventilation which 
describing as clearly and concisely as I can the the matter is at present receiving bring me any 
manuscript itself. | information on the history of the notebook, I shall 

It is a volume measuring nine inches long by have great pleasure in communicating it. 
five and a half inches broad and one inch thick. J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 
jae ee See a se P ~ Our —~ —— - oo 

eal battered, but still strong. he paper 1s thic ne fac-simile of that portion of the MS. which is 
and of cream colour, having a narrow margin ruled | said to be Addison’s—an impression which is shared 
off in red ink at the top and left-hand side of each | by others—is, that it is too much like his hand- 
page. There are altogether ninety-one leaves, the} writing. In other words, his peculiarities seem to 
first thirty-five of which are more or less written | turn up too often, many of the letters appearing 
a, the remainder en aoe Loy wes | as if they were made in the same mould. Be —H 
ith one exception, which I shall refer to, the| as it may, we hope Mr. Campbell may succeed in 
right-hand pages are occupied by the “ print-like | establishing the genuineness of his treasure. Mean- 
hand” of Plate III., those opposite, by Addison's | while, we cannot understand how it could pass 
ordinary handwriting of Plate I. The exception | through the hands of a London dealer in such 
concerns the first leaf, on which the conditions I | wares, without his entertaining any suspicion of 
have mentioned are reversed. The passage fac-| what he possessed. 
similed in Plate I. begins at the top of the first page, We have said enough on this subject, but the 
<a ~—e es ere he ba ys | — of ‘Sir Roger de Mp e o eg _— 
soul, Mc. in the hand o ate . ns latter hand | anc ustrations,’ writes:—‘‘ A foot-note at page 
runs on to the succeeding page, and continues to | 679 of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1790 supplies 
skip theright-hand page throughout. The additional | a text for further commentary on the new Addison 
passages in the hand of Plate I. do not in every | Manuscript, upon the authenticity of which 
ease face the places where they should come in. | judicious doubts are cast in the last number of the 
Sometimes this place is indicated—when it is not, | Athenwum. It runs thus:—‘ Mr. Tickell, of Aix- 
I have been guided in the arrangement by the | la-Chapelle, is at present, we are just told, in 
—. f° cg se oe ye page — MS. | possession of the Spectator in the a = 
contains the four interpolated passages shown in| its respective authors.’ Let us hope that the 
pages 2 and 3 of my book. The fourth being car- precious manuscript preserved up to the date above 
cee to page — it = the last | — has from that time to the present met 
ew words being written at the top of page six. | with no worse treatment, and is still in existence. 
iw portion in the middle of this paragraph, which Perhaps this notice may evoke a clue which, if 
have placed within brackets, has a line drawn | followed up, may promote the discovery of the 
round it, and, as is shown by the reference I have | invaluable relic of printer's ‘copy,’ possibly in 
om = ro es a —- to ee 41 4 of | a of some living ———— of _ 

e Spectator, the context being contained in No. | Tickell family. It may be worth remark now, that 
412. I need not enter into any more detail of this | comparison of handwriting is never satisfactory 
sort, as the above is a fair sample. I think how-! evidence of genuineness, and is an especially weak 
ever it may be as well to State that the emenda-| test when applied to the current hand almost 
tions do not in very many instances agree with the | universal during the greater portion of the eigh- 
printed essays ; neither does the arrangement, teenth century. There is a fashion in penmanship 
Take the “‘ Essay on the Imagination,” which occu-| as well as in dress: whether the round, clear 
pony ae Petty a ow the Spectator, 411 to | caligraphy of our forefathers—all apparently learnt 

21. aese Nos. 415 and 419 have no place in| from the sam —or the pointed ‘m’s’ and 
the MS. Of No. 420 only a few lines aeaeer ; ns’ with which iat ar hor the fair sex com- 
and the two or three passages of No. 416 which do, | municated their ideas on paper so as to render 
are scattered at intervals over three divisions of | identification of any one writer from her writing 





the MS. In each of the "Spectators there are | impossible. It requires an expert to distinny 
All this may be | some of the manuscript of Pope from 


When, | 










that 


| Addison; and later, the innumerable fac.s 


| ‘ 0 
authorship of the Letters of Junius, ae ane 
| unlike to one another; those of John Wilkes hy 
| the Nominis Umbra himself appearing to 


| eyes to be within a hair’s breadth of identity,” 


| ASSUMPTION DAY AT SEELISBERG, 
, August 26, 19g 

| Amone the things that “everybody knows" 
| the fact that many an ancient tree, whose } 

hollow trunk and main branches have long lost al 
| sign of vitality, yet puts out yearly symptoms ¢ 
| life in the green leaves that flutter on its Outer. 
| most sprays. In like fashion, the great moulde. 
| ing fabric of Holy Mother Church which, when seen 
jnear at hand, as may be observed throu out 
| Italy, exhibits little save a mighty mass of rotte. 
| ness and decay, still manifests strange signs ¢ 
| vitality and vigour in those localities which a 

most remote from its worn-out root at Rom 
| This may be witnessed in a very striking manner iy 
| remote nooks of the Catholic cantons of Switze. 
| land, where the Ancient Faith is taken au sérien; 
| by all classes, and obtains not only an entire or. 
| dence for its doctrines, but an almost medizy 
| observance of its ceremonies and superstitions, No 
| two holidays can well be more unlike each other 


re the just-passed Festival of the Assumptin 









(15th of August) as kept in any of the cities of 
Italy, and as celebrated at the little church on th 
| top of the Sonnenberg, in Canton Uri, a thousand 
| feet of precipice above the lake of Lucerne. On th 
sunny side of the Alps there is the ten o'clock 
| high mass, the afternoon’s passeygiata, a good deal 
| of ice-eating at the cafés, plenty of gay dresses in 
| the streets, and perhaps a more popular opera a 
bene ballet than usual at the most frequented 
theatre in the evening. Matters are very different 
| in picturesque Canton Uri, which keeps its primi. 
| tive stamp wonderfully well defined in every part, 
save just where the summer flood of travellers goes 
tearing along the beaten track. But before intr 
ducing the dramatis persone of the festival, I must 
say a few words about the scene where the action 
passes, for the little church stands close to the 
huge pension establishment of Seelisberg, the resort 
of crowds of Swiss {and German and not a few 
English visitors during the summer months. 
From the deck of the steamers that pass many 
times a day to and from Lucerne, through the cliff 
bound bay of Uri, this Seelisberg pension is seen 
picturesquely and temptingly showing its wooden 
| many-gabled and balconied front, high on a fir 
| crowned range of precipices which in more than 
one place plungedown perpendicularly into the deep 
green waters. It has not been many years in ex- 
istence, and before it was built I should suppose 
that the beautiful valleys and beech and pine forests 
running back from it to the craggy sides of the Uni. 
Rothstock, with their velvety slopes of pasture and 
rarely dotted chalets, must have been among the 
most secluded regions of Swiss pastoral life. 
Now, the ever-changing guests of Seelisberg, their 
chaises-a-porteurs, horses, and baggage hoisted on 
men’s shoulders, are passing every day up and 
down the steep track that brings them, in about an 
hour, from the quaint, Proutish little homestead 
called Treib, where the steamer lands them, to the 
large entrance-door of the establishment, where 
nursemaids and wee white-frocked toddling things 
disport on the soft grass under the trees. Those 
visitors who come for the Molken Kiir, go to drink 
goat’s-whey at a picturesque Vandyke-brown 
chalet festooned with vines a few steps off; and 
if the time be evening and the day warm, scores 
of the pensionnaires of both sexes may be found 
lounging and chatting round the door. Seelisberg 
has everything its own way now, although many 
another hotel is springing up, some of them stone 
houses, too, along the upland paths around it, but 
| not one of them assuredly can compare in beauty 
| of position with the present establishment, which 
| is truly a pleasant and would be a charming resort 
| if a little more attention were paid there to the 
| requirements of English and American visitors, 
| instead of being suited so exclusively to the pecu- 
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fir ways of German life. To dine at twelve o'clock 
may be primitive and idyllic, but it does not suit 
the sophisticated digestions of nineteenth-century 
English men and women. To breakfast at eight, 
with half an-hour’s grace and no more, under 
penalty of leaving your fast unbroken, is probably 
more healthy than it is pleasant, and a second 
edition of baked mutton and potatoes at eight P.M. 
js no compensation for the unwonted dinner-hour, 
even though divided from the bygone mutton by 
an interlude of coffee and bread and butter at four 
o'clock. But above all the shortcomings of Seelis- 
berg as a residence of more than a day or two 
js the lack of any sort of salon to serve as a place 
of reunion for the guests, especially the fairer por- 
tion of them, when the night-air grows too chilly 
for them to stay on the terrace before the house 
after supper, or when, as must needs be looked 
for in such a mountain eyrie, a rainy day keeps 
them perforce in doors. The immense salle-a- 
nanger is devoted to eating only, and is, moreover, 
a veritable temple of the winds; and, besides this, 
there is but one miserable excuse for a sitting-room, 
into which, with much squeezing, some twenty 
persons might be packed, while the pension can 
contain upwards of two hundred. The only other 
alternative is to remain in the bed-chambers, which 
are mere wooden cells, both in height and size, 
with a door at one end and a window at the other. 

The first inkling we had of the great féte, pre- 
paring to take place on the 15th, was on the after- 
noon of the day before, when, as the lady guests 
came strolling out on the green after coffee, the 
foremost group of them were well-nigh blown back 
again by the discharge, in succession, of six vicious- 
looking little petards, planted in the turf a few 
paces from the door. It was then we were informed 





that the house was expected to be turned out of | 


windows on the morrow for the concourse of coun- 
try-folk who would flock to the Sonnenberg to keep 
holiday; that a solemn service would be performed 
in the afternoon at the pretty chapel some fifty 
yards from the house, perched on a rocky knoll 
shaded by noble trees; and that a celebrated 
Capuchin preacher was to come from Lucerne to 
pronounce a discourse on the occasion. Accord- 
ingly, next morning, at four o'clock, the report 
of the detestable little petards flurried the 
whole house out of its slumbers, and a couple of 
hours later, in the first rays of a warm August 
sunshine, for the Sonnenberg well deserves its 
hame, peasants were beginning to pass the house 
in groups, chiefly of women and young girls. They 
made for the little church which stands on a 
bare grassy hill about half a mile from the pension, 
encircled by its rather desolate-looking strip of 
grave-yard, and commanding a glorious view of the 
upper part of the lake towards Lucerne, in which 
the majestic outline of the distant Pilatus-berg fills 
the centre of the picture, wearing a singular beauty 
towards evening, whether it be seen swimming in 
pale amethyst and gold or stern in darkest indigo 
against a sky of stormy red. At eight o'clock 
high mass with music was celebrated in the church, 
which is so small that none save early comers 
could find places, and the congregation overflowed 
into the porch and the graveyard, to which the 
simple harmonies of the hymns came softened and 
refined and full of a certain moving sadness. The 
noisy little petards of Seelisberg signalled the close 
of the service, and soon the knots of peasants came 
strolling back again, the bright colours of the 
women’s costume admirably set off by the back- 
ground of shadowy wood and grey rock, as they 
clustered round the little fountain on the green 
behind the house. We are often told that in 
Switzerland the picturesque old costumes have 
nearly died out, but in these mountain nooks of 
ri and many another canton, the dress worn by 
Wives and maidens, especially on Sundays and 
feast-days, differs not in a stitch from what it was 
in their grandmothers’ days. There is no lack of 
pretty, fresh faces and blooming complexions 
among the younger women, and despite a little 
stiffness in the form of the dress, it in many cases be- 
comes them well, and is about as unlike a fashionable 
modiste’s idea of a Swiss peasant’s dress for a fancy 
l, as dress can be. It consists of a long-waisted 
Wwhalebone-stiffened boddice, mostly of silk or satin, 





and often of some brilliant colour; @ sort of border 
or breastplate, two or three inches broad, rising out 
of the boddice and covered with rich-coloured bro- 
cade ; a snow-white habitshirt, and sleeves reaching 
to the elbow; a black neck-collar, something like 
that of the Bernoises, but encircled by a broad neck- 
lace of rich filagree work either in gold or silver or 
both, heightened by small coloured stones, and 
costing, I was told, a very considerable sum of 
money. Silver chains hang from the back part 
of this collar, pass under the arm, and are looped 
in front with large filagree ornaments, sometimes 
framing in tiny mirrors. The petticoat is very 
full, by no means ultra-short, and of some dark 
colour, brown, purple, or green perhaps. The elder 
women strain all their hair tightly back from the 
front of the head, and the married ones braid it 
behind with a roll of white linen, and fasten the 
plaits with two short silver fastenings that look 
like pursy spoons engraven on the back. The 
maidens dress their fair hair in front after a more 
modern fashion, and conceal it behind under a coil 
of small rolls of bright crimson cotton-stuff, fas- 
tened by a long, flat-headed silver bodkin adorned 
with filagree-work. The men’s costume has no- 
thing remarkable in it, except the strangely anti- 
quated cut of the garments and the use sometimes 
of square instead of round buttons on the waist- 
coat, though this is rather a fashion with the 
Appenzell herdsmen than those of Uri or Unter- 
walden. As the day went on, the operation of 
turning the house out of the windows began in 
right earnest. When the peasants had wandered 
for an hour or two up and down the wood-paths up 
to the cliffs which skirt the tiny lake of Seelisberg, 
and where the best raspberry thickets and wild 
strawberry banks are, and out to the Kiinzli rocks, 
where a plumb-line thrown over the awful cliff 
would strike sheer down 1,100 feet into the bosom 
of the lake, they began to troop indoors for such 
refection as was prepared for them in every avail- 
able chamber. There they consumed trayloads of 
bread and beer, cheese, ham and sausage, with 
much laughter, loud talking, and clinking of 
glasses, till the vicious petards again summoned 
them to service, which this time was to take place 
in the small chapel near the house, which I have 
mentioned before. 

It is difficult to imagine a more peculiar or pretty 
sight than the out-door scene presented when the 


vice had fairly begun. The chapel has a projecting 
porch as large or larger than itself, supported on 
rough greystone pillars, under which passes the 
path leading from Seelisberg to Treib. Not ten 
paces from the porch, and directly facing it, the 
hillside rises in a steep, turfy hollow, much higher 
than the chapel roof, and is crowned with grey 
pinnacles of rock and luxuriant beech-wood. Not 
only was the chapel and its wide porch filled by 
the congregation, but the crowd clustered thick 
as a swarm of bees across the intervening green, 
and then rose tier above tier against the hollow 
side of the hill, lining the rural amphitheatre 
with a mass of uncovered heads and dashed with 
checkered light falling on the white shirtsleeves 
of the unjacketed throng ;—for the afternoon had 
become exceedingly close and warm. Throughout 
the crowd the most reverent silence prevailed, ex- 
cept where beneath the porch and opposite the 
open chapel doors a good many of the women 
joined earnestly in the hymns, book in hand, the 
words being in German and the music simple, 
quaint and pleasing. The service closed with six 
more petards, and the sermon immediately com- 
menced; the preacher standing under the chapel 
porch, with his back to the doors and his face to- 
wards the turfy amphitheatre. I cannot say that 
I distinguished much of his bodily presence, except 
now and then his uplifted arms, gesticulating above 
the heads of the women, but the good father had 
robust Swiss lungs, and spoke tolerable German, 
so that it was by no means difficult to follow his 
discourse. It was remarkable only for its endless 
repetitions and longdrawn interjections; for the 
way in which the invocation of Mary was extolled 
and enjoined as a sort of talisman or magical spell 
to ward off every evil; and for the strange glibness 
with which the names of Mary, Jesus and Joseph 








were continually invoked, as it were in a string, 
by the preacher himself, without the slightest men- 
tion being ever made of the First Person of the 
Trinity. 

For upwards of an hour and a half the Capuchin’s 
sturdy voice might be heard pouring forth its in- 
sipid periods, while the crowd listened with never- 
flagging devotion, and the sun sank lower and 
lower over the matchless lake and its mighty 
goblet of mountains. Then the benediction was 
given, the detestable petards banged forth their 
last volley, and the crowd began to separate into 
groups, very soon to trudge back, each family party 
to its remote nest.among the rocks and woods. 
“God greet you!” was the kindly salutation 
uttered as each passed a neighbour or a foreign 
visitor on the way, and it seemed to me to ring 
truer, and full of a better blessing than all the 
Capuchin father’s interjections. 

“‘God greet thee!” said the rheumatic old herds- 
man with bowed back and face like a winter apple, 
leaning on his sturdy staff; “God greet thee !” 
smiled the smart Mddchen, quite a cottage belle, in 
orange-coloured satin boddice trimmed with black 
velvet, and a breastplate of white and crimson 
brocade, as, by way of farewell, she filled the tiny 
hands of a little English golden-headed boy with 
the sweet-scented lilac cyclamens with which the 
Sonnenberg woods abound, being, I am told, the 
only place in the Swiss mountains where the plant 
is found. 

So the Assumption Festival was over, and the 
congregation dispersed; and from the terrace 
looking over the lake, where a gauzy shower was 
striving for mastery with the setting sunbeams, 
the view of a magnificent rainbow exactly over- 
arching the rugged rock pyramid of the Frohn Alp 
and plunging its reflected image deep into the 
motionless lake below, was worth all the feasts that 
ever were kept, or the sermons that ever were 
uttered. Tu. T. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are about to have an illustration of the idea 
touching how things would look if a lion had to 
paint a combat between lions and men. This will 
occur in a new work, ‘The History of India as 
told by its own Historians: comprising the Muham- 
madan Period from a.p. 1000.’ The work is by the 


noisy little bell had done tinkling and vesper ser- | ele Se se anaes Cae See; 


and edited from his posthumous papers by Mr. E. B. 
Cowell. Messrs. Triibner & Co. will also publish 
Sir H. Elliot’s ‘Memoirs on the History, Philology, 


} and Ethnic Distribution of the Races of the North- 


Western Provinces of India.’ These Memoirs are 
arranged from the author’s manuscript materials, 
and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk, our Consul-General for 
Siam, has arrived in England with his vast collec- 
tions. When his much-impaired health is restored 
he intends to complete several works, specimens of 
which our readers have repeatedly seen in the 
columns of the Atheneum. 

Mr. F. Pitman announces a work on ‘ The Psy- 
chonomy of the Hand,’ as an “ Index of Moral, 
Intellectual, and Social Development.” The author, 
Mr. R. Beamish, is the compiler of the ‘ Life of 
Sir Isambard Brunel.’ ‘The Psychonomy of the 
Hand’ is a development of the system of M. D’Ar- 
pentigny, and will contain a notice of the chiro- 
mantic theory of M. Desbarrolles. 

The Annual Meeting of the Somersetshire Arche- 
ological and Natural History Society will be held 
on Wednesday next, the 7th inst., at Burnham. 
The chief subjects for examination and discussion 
will be the Brent Knoll and Bream Down remains. 

The obituary of last week records the death of 
Miss K. Southey, third daughter of the poet. By 
her decease a Civil List pension of 100/. per annum 
reverts to the nation. 

Weigh-House Chapel, Fish Street Hill, London, 
which is not without historical associations, is 
about to be pulled down, in order to make way for 
the Metropolitan District Railway. 

Things tend to repeat themselves in theatrical 
as in other matters. One of the great features of 
the next season at Drury Lane will be the revival 
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of ‘Cymbeline.’ The revival of that play was also 
one of the great features of the Drury Lane season 
a hundred years ago, which commenced in Septem- 
ber, 1764. That season was distinguished by two 
Imogens. The first was Mrs. Palmer,—daughter of 
Mrs. Pritchard, the second, and greater, was Mrs. 
Yates. The first-named lady also played Lady 
Macbeth ; and the two parts of ‘Henry the Fourth’ 
were also acted during the season of 1764-5. Drury 
Lane was stronger, in that year, in women than in 
men. Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Clive, and Miss Pope were among the former. 
Of the men, King ranked as the foremost in 
comedy. In tragedy, Drury was weak, for Garrick 
was in Italy during the first part of the season. 
One of the curious incidents of the corresponding 
Covent Garden season was that Walker, the 
original Captain Macheath, played Cato ; but then we 
remember that Charles Young, who played Cato, also 
played (once, for his benefit) Captain Macheath. As 
a last singularity, let us note that there was an 
actor of this season of 1764-5, whom many persons 
of the present generation have seen,—Master Pope. 
Some of us may remember him as the original 
Witherton in Poole’s ‘ Paul Pry’ (1825). He com- 
menced his career as Mr. Pope, in 1784, as 
Oroonoko Hecreated, among other parts, Frederick, 
in ‘Lovers’ Vows,’ and St. Aldobrand in ‘ Bertram,’ 
and after playing Zas Casas in ‘ Pizarro,’ at Drury 
Lane, 1827, withdrew from the stage after a course 
upon it, as man and boy, extending to between 
sixty and seventy years. We perceive, among the 
theatrical gossip which always abounds at this 
season, that Mrs. Pritchard is spoken of as being 
of the “‘school” or “class” of Garrick. But that 
lady had completed a third of her career when 
Roscius came to London, and she was then so 
finished an actress as to be cast for the Monimia 
to Garrick’s Chamont, in ‘The Orphan,’ when 
Garrick commenced his engagement at Drury 
Lane, in the autumn of 1742. 


Mr. Weekes’s statue of John Hunter, which was 
exhibited this year at the Royal Academy, has 
been placed in the Hunterian Museum, College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The “Albert holiday” at the Horticultural 
Gardens, last week, was a perfect success. Indeed, 
it was almost too successful, for the day being 
brilliant, the gathering was much more numerous 
than the gardens. could comfortably bear. A 
better conducted multitude was never packed 
together, and there was all the goodwill in the world 
to respect the besought exemption of the flower- | 
beds from violation. Persons of every class were | 
present, and the anniversary will doubtless be a 
popular one; but it is especially by the children | 
that the “Albert holiday” will be looked forward | 
to as the bright day in their juvenile year. They | 
thoroughly enjoyed the day on Friday, down to | 
gathering night, and if the face of the gracious 
Lady to whose love this holiday is owing, could 
have smiled but for a few brief minutes on the | 
happy throng, it would have been as welcome as | 
that sun which added lustre and enjoyment to 
the public festival. We have only to add, that | 
nearly two hundred thousand persons participated 
in this Festival. Such a concourse has never before 
been collected together in the metropolis, in any 
private grounds. Perfect order and enjoyment 
reigned throughout, from nine in the morning until 
after sunset. And, excepting that the grass was 
unavoidably trodden down and worn in a few 
places, and a few hedge plants slightly disturbed, 
there resulted no damage whatever from these 
enormous numbers. This celebration ought to 
extend itself into a national holiday. The time of 
the year is especially suitable, and as the Royal 
Horticultural Society has taken the initiative in 
inviting the working masses to recollect Prince 
Albert in connexion with a beautiful garden, the 
Society might well enter into relations with the 
managers of all other pleasure-gardens in the king- 
dom, and induce them to follow the example. 


We regret to have to announce “The Rev. 
Thomas Shakespeare!” We are sorry to say it, but 
he claims to be another kinsman of the bard! No, 
we do him wrong ; his friends insist upon the con- 
Sanguinity. A writer in the Cardig’ Times has 








| ‘a cow of mine’ means one of my cows. 


encountered this offshoot of the Warwickshire 


family at Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, and has | 


found that the reverend gentleman was content to 
designate himself as a “ poor travelling preacher.” 
He seems to be a man of some sense, for “ he reso- 
lutely persists in refusing to trace the descent by bap- 
tismal register.” He comes from the neighbourhood 
of Stratford, and remembers that his grandmother 
had the Shakspeare arms suspended, not in the 
best parlour, but in the kitchen. The Cardiff cor- 
respondent was, of course, “ struck by his singular 
likeness to several of the great bard’s portraits,” 
which was an unlucky stroke, for this would prove 
that the travelling preacher cannot closely resemble 
“the swan of Avon.” But then this Shakspearian 
Thomas preaches with ‘‘a bold thought and true 
poetic utterance not unworthy of the great Poet 
himself! ” Thomas Shakespeare was sent up to the 
Stratford Jubilee, where, we are told, that ‘‘ stand- 
ing on the tomb of the bard, his legs trembled ; 
nature indicated the tie!” We do not see the 
connexion. 


The execution of the Main Drainage Works at 
East Ham, Essex, has brought to light a Roman 
sarcophagus of Purbeck marble, three coffins of 
lead, and several pieces of pottery. 

Col. Greenwood wrote to us last week with 
reference to our condemnation of reliable, to tell us 
that wusser words are coming into use, “for in- 


stance, lesser is used throughout by Darwin.” | 


Waiving the question which of the two words is the 


worser, we ask when lesser went out of use? When | 


did it cease to be the genuine correlative of greater? 
‘And God made two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night”: we trust Col. Greenwood is not better 
up in Darwin than in Moses; there are those 
against whom this charge is brought. In the origi- 
nal Simson’s Euclid, we find, “‘ From the greater of 
two straight lines to cut off a part equal to the 
lesser”; and though the last two letters were 
afterwards cut away in this and other places, they 
remained in some places almost down to the editions 
of our own day. The word has never been out, and 
Mr. Darwin is the least in the world old-fashioned, 
even if so much as this can be said, of which we 
are by no means sure. Jess is a word which was 
preferred when one is spoken of against many: 
“less than all,” ‘“‘less than the least.” But when 
the one single greater was in the field, lesser was 
preferred. But this only for the most part: both 
uses have exceptions. In connexion with this sub- 
ject, we here insert the following note we have 
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of his predecessors he himself says, moreover, by 
‘enabling the learner to determine the name q 
| his plant while it is in flower”; and his Key omitg 
, the inquiries respecting the characters “of the »j 
fruit.” In consequence of this difference, Mr 
Grindon “ ventures to say” of his own book that 
“no work has ever been published in which the 

‘natural orders’ have been described in a yy 
| equally intelligible.” The omission of the pre... 
| ters of the fruit, however, is not a superiority, bys 
, an inferiority, if the learner wishes to determing 

the name of his plant both when in flower ang 
, when in fruit. The general principle of the plang 
, of Lamarck and Bentham is by searching for cha. 
racters to ascertain species, and this is the identical 
principle of Mr. Grindon’s Key. But we neverthe, 
less feel obliged to Mr. Grindon for the opporty. 
nity of correcting the phrase “nearly identical,” 
, and of saying, more exactly, that his Key is iden, 

tical in principle, with an omission, which jg q 

defect. 

An experimental pneumatic railway, of 600 yards 
| in length, has been in operation at the Crystal 
| Palace during the week. The train enters a tube, 
| or bricked tunnel, and is then driven, more or leg 
| rapidly, as required, with a motive power of pro- 
| pelling air, of 2} oz. on the square inch. The train 
,is drawn back by an exhaustive process, and the 
journey of 600 yards is performed, either way, in 
about 50 seconds. There is absence of smoke 
and vapour; but there is also exposure to failure 
of supply of air altogether, unless the science 
of the engineer can make this impossible. Ag 
far as this experiment is concerned, however, the 
success has been complete. Should the success be 
as great, on a larger scale, passengers will be plea. 
santly blown down after breakfast to Brighton, 
or elsewhere, and sucked back again, to dinner, 
Mr. Rammell, the engineer, will probably accomplish 
even more than this, and what pantomimes have 
acted as a farcical impossibility, will become an 
established fact in real life,—‘‘Jngens pateat tellus,” 
as Seneca remarks in the ‘ Medea,’ 


The site for the new College at Dulwich is to be 
near the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
station at that place, and Mr. C. Barry has been 
instructed to make designs for the new work as well 
as for the alterations and additions to the existing 
college buildings of Alleyne’s foundation, so as to 
render them suitable for the charity branch of the 
institution. The official estimate for this scheme 
proposes an outlay of 60,000/., appropriated thus: 
new college buildings, 40,000/. ; improving present 





received on the possessive augment :—‘‘ Your 
reviewer and your Correspondent will allow me, I | 
hope, to express an opinion that the construction | 
‘a horse of Jackson’s’ remains unexplained. The | 
phrase appears to be the result of ellipsis, not of | 
the love of emphasis of the vulgar ear. ‘A horse of | 


| Jackson's’ means more than Jackson’s horse, it is | 


equivalent to a horse of Jackson’s HORSES; just as | 
If this | 
explanation be correct, we must not place the 
phrase in question in the same category with such 
expressions as ‘beastesses,’ but regard this mode 
of the possessive as useful and elegant.—I am, &c., 
“HENRY ATTWELL.” 

Mr. Leo Grindon has written to say his Botani- 
cal Key, instead of being “nearly identical,” as we 
said it was, with the methods of Lamarck and 
Bentham, has not “any discoverable resemblance,” 
‘is perfectly dissimilar,” and “is constructed on a 
totally different principle.” The Key of Mr. Ben- 
tham fills fifteen, and the Key of Mr. Grindon 
twenty pages octavo, a minute comparison of them 
is therefore unsuitable for our space ; but this pre- 
tension may be easily disposed of by quoting Mr. 
Grindon himself, his own words and his own 
italics. In his Preface, Mr. Grindon says: ‘‘ This 
Key differs from the Keys in all other works in 
being practical,” ‘‘ Keys which, if not practical, 
must be comparatively useless”; and he points out 
that one of these Keys requires nine_and another 
eleven, while ‘‘ the Key in the present volume, it 
is true, requires no less than thirteen of these 
inquiries, but the answers are all within reach.” 
The difference here is one not of principle, but of 


number, Mr. Grindon’s Key differs from the Keys 





buildings and altering chapel, 12,000/.; lodges, 
and inclosing site of new buildings, fitting and fur- 
nishing, 7,000/. The committee recommend that 
the east wing of the present building, now occu- 
pied by the Under-Master of the Upper School, 
shall be immediately made available for the recep- 
tion of 10 additional alms-people. The College has 
now 12 alms-people, 120 upper boys and 80 school 
boys; the chapel contains 430 sittings. By the 
new buildings and other alterations 32 alms-people 
will be accommodated in the present college, each 
to have a plot of garden-ground ; 570 lads will be 
educated in the new schools, 320 of them in the 
upper school and 250 in the lower school, and the 
chapel made to hold 752 persons. We confess to 
feeling a little astonishment at the details of this 
statement; we presume the new plan practicable, 
and can only wonder at the state of the law which 
allowed a beneficent gift to the young and the old 
to be employed in the way that is implied by the 
details above given. Set the education of 570 lads 
against that of 200 and the accommodation of 12 
against 32 alms-people, to say nothing of church 
sittings for 322 persons, and we have the measure 
of what has been undone until now. It is hard to 
believe that all this improvement has taken effect 
from the increased value of land in Dulwich. 


It is some consolation to learn that the zealous 
efforts of the persons interested in the preservation 
of Finsbury Circus Garden as a recreation-ground 
for the inhabitants, and open space for the benefit 
of all neighbours, have been successful to the extent 
of compelling the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
which desired to penetrate it, to do so with a little 
reserve. The damage done by digging a trench 
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sbrough this ground is to be repaired as soon as the 
tunnel for which it will be formed is completed. The 
trench is then to be filled in, the garden reinstated 
in ornamental character to the satisfaction of a 
rson to be appointed by the Board of Trade, and 
bye Railway Company is bound to pay 100J. an- 
pually towards maintaining the ornamental cha- 
acter of the grounds. We commend these facts to 
the attention of all persons inhabiting districts 
through which railway companies may conceive it 
their interest to make lines of road. We believe 
Mr. Alfred Smee is to be thanked for no small 
part of the success which is thus stated. 
The Town Hall, Leeds, designed by Mr. Cuth- 
pert Brodrick, has been undergoing extensive alter- 
gtions, under the superintendence of the same 
architect. These are nearly completed. Mr. F. 
Jackson has been intrusted with the re-decoration 
of the Council Chamber. 

A very interesting collection of antiquities of 
Buddhist origin, discovered by Mr. E. Harris at 
Sultangunge, on the Ganges, has been placed in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, together with plans 
gnd sections of the excavations wherein they were 
found. The ruins which furnished these articles 
were part of a vihar, or monastery, and the most 
important article is an image of copper, weighing 
nearly a ton, and seven feet six inches high. 
There are several smaller figures, both of stone and 
copper, the letters on some of which show that they 
must have belonged to the second or third century ; 
there are also some coins, a copper vase, and in- 
scribed slabs of baked clay. 

The greater part of the statues, bassi-rilievi, and 
detached frescoes, remains of the Farnese Collec- 
tion, has been purchased from the ex-King of 
Naples, for the British Museum, for 4,0000. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Phillip, R.A.—Stanfeld, R.A.—Roberts, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A.—Ward, R.A.—Maclise, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.— 

, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Leighton, A.R.A.—Calderon, 

Sant, A.R.A.— Linnell, sen.— P. Nasmyth — Holman 
Erskine Nicol—Gale—Duftield—Miss Mutrie— Meissonier 
ne— Gallait —Willems— Frere — Verboeckhoven, &c.—Ad- 
mission on presentation of address card. 













SCIENCE 
—+— 
Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. 
By David Page. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
§o comprehensive and so important a science as 
Physical Geography demands appropriate and 
carefully-written elementary books for the study 
of it. Like some other great branches of know- 
ledge, it has grown gradually and rather tardily. 
The facts themselves have accumulated slowly, 
depending as they did on many observers, in 
many places. Voyagers and travellers, as well as 
philosophers, had to observe and to learn how 
toobserve. A multitude of scattered particulars 
required to be collected, compared and arranged, 
and principles were to be deduced therefrom. 
Rational solutions for recorded phenomena 
were continually demanded, and every phe- 
Nomenon involved a problem. Thus several 
sciences were contributing their aid to the 
building up of this one. Astronomy taught us 
the primary conditions of our planet, its form 
and motion ; geology explained its internal 
structure, and distinguished and described 
those rocky masses which constitute the frame- 
work on which geographical science is moulded. 
In truth, geology more than any other science 
is associated with and elucidatory of physical 
geography,—for every great and small geolo- 
gical change, “every hill that volcanic energy 
taises above the general surface, every inequality 
produced by earthquake convulsion, every glen 
eroded by river action, every plain formed by 
the deposition of alluvial silt, and every inch 
that one region is elevated above the ocean, or 
that another may subside beneath it, disturbs 
the existing geographical equilibrium, confers 
new features on the landscape, and modifies the 


Then meteorology, chemistry, and physiology 
were appealed to for their testimony on nu- 
merous inquiries in thisscience ; and finally phy- 
sical geography aims, out of many correlated 
sciences, to construct one which shall embrace 
all terrestrial, oceanic, aqueous, and aérial phe- 
nomena in relation to our globe. 

That there should long have been a lack of 
good books on so all-embracing a science is not | 





obviously the features which should mark 
such a work; yet a few additions and a 
little enlargement on the most interesting 
topics would be of signal advantage. On the 
mechanical arrangements of the book it were 
now vain to offer any suggestions; but, if a 
new edition be called for, it is to be hoped that 
the present unnecessarily small type will be 
changed. The brief Glossary is very useful, but 


to be wondered at. Happily, however, there is | might be increased by several terms which are 
no such lack now, for we have them, including | not therein explained. The references to larger 
the volume before us, adapted to the student | and special books on particular topics might 
at all stages of his progress. Mr. Page and likewise, be more numerous, and especially to 
Capt. Maury (in a little book recently noticed superior papers in periodicals and scientific 
in our columns) begin with the elements, and | journals, whichsometimes contain valuable infor- 
conduct the learner a considerable distance on | mation, and would be acceptable to determined 
his journey. Pausing there, they commit him | students. In brief, while the volume is good 
to the maturer care of Sir John Herschel or | and commendable, as it now appears, it might, 


Mrs. Somerville; and in the end, the student is 
led to that many-sided philosopher, Humboldt, 
who receives, interweaves, and expands phy- 
sical geography in the grand and symmetrical 
‘Cosmos.’ 

Mr. Page’s volume is aptly entitled, and 
meets the wants of earnest and systematic stu- 
dents. He desires that his ‘ Text-Book’ may suit 
all classes, and his object is to present an out- 
line of the science in its higher bearings. 
“There are few localities,” he remarks,“ however 
limited, that do not present their alternations 


with some additional care, be rendered nearly 
all that is to be desired in a text-book, in the 
present state of the science. 








TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE CENTRAL OBSERVATORY OF RUSSIA. 
Friday, August the 19th, was marked by a grand 
festival at Pulkowa. In the Central Hall, situated 
under the great equatorial refracting telescope (of 
fifteen inches aperture, by Merz, of Munich), were 
assembled celebrities from many countries, who 
had come from near and far to pay a tribute of 





of hill and dale, of lake and river, of warm 
winds and cold winds, of periods of drought 
and periods of rainfall, of plants that love the 
marsh and others that thrive only in the thirsty 
upland, and by noting such distinctions, and 
the causes concerned in their production, the 
mind, by such training, will be better prepared 
for the comprehension of the phenomena of 
wider and more varied regions. As the botanist, 
zoologist, and geologist find the objects of their 
studies in every field around them, so the stu- 
dent of physical geography will find the illus- 
trations of his science in every locality he may 
visit.” The author wishes to lead the student 
to inquire into the cause of all physical phe- 
nomena around him, assuring him that “there 
is nothing fortuitous in the economy of our 
planet; every breeze that blows, every cloud 
that sweeps across the firmament, and_ every 
shower that falls, fickle, uncertain, and local 
as these may appear, are as much the result of 
law and law-directed forces as the rising and 
falling of the tides or the revolutions of the 
planets.” Although physical geography, alone, 
does not at once pretend to solve all the problems 
connected with these laws and forces, still, as 
Humboldt observes, “its ultimate aim is to 


constancy of phenomena in the midst of appa- 
rent changes.” 

This publication holds the same rank in 
relation to its science as Mr. Page’s other 
‘Advanced Text-Book’ holds in relation to 
geology. The plan and arrangement of both are 
similar, and as we commended the one so we 
can fairly commend the other. “The explana- 
tion of principles, rather than a detail of facts, 
has been a main object throughout: thus the 
student may be enabled to apply them to his 
own observations and readings.” So speaks the 
author of his own object, and he certainly 
carries it out, so that his ‘Text-Book’ becomes 
really such, and by his good arrangement and 
careful digestion of materials the reader is 
enabled to see at once the plan proposed and 
the principles illustrated. 

In perusing several of the paragraphs in the 
different sections of this volume we find a good 
selection of facts, and orderly sequence com- 





habitats of vegetable and animal existences.” 


bined with clearness and simplicity. These are 


recognize unity in the vast diversity of phe- | 
nomena, and, by the exercise of thought and) 
the combination of observations, to discern the | 


respect to the veteran W. Struve, the projector of 
| the Central Observatory of the Russian Empire, 
; on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
| its inauguration. 
| Between two full-length portraits—one of the 
| Emperor Nicholas the founder, the other of the 
| present Emperor, the supporter of this astronomical 
' institution—were seated side by side the world- 
renowned W. Struve, the father, and the present 
Director, Otto Struve, his distinguished son. On 
either side were placed the gentlemen composing 
the efficient staff of the Observatory, among whose 
names known to fame deserves to be cited that of 
Dr. Winnecke, the Vice-Director, as a most zealous 
contributor to science. 
, After an opening speech, delivered by the elder 
Struve with much feeling, the Director, M. Otto 
Struve expressed a hope that the same cordial 
co-operation would continue which had hitherto 
existed between the establishment of Pulkowa and 
the astronomers, both official and non-official, of 
other nations. He bore most willing testimony to 
thezeal of Englishmen and to the beneficial influence 
| of the Royal Astronomical Society of London in 
promoting astronomy, and felt it incumbent on him 
to make known how much he considered himself 
| indebted to the friendly co-operation of the English 
Astronomer Royal, Prof. Airy—indeed, he might 
say, to the intimate alliance between two of the 
great centres of astronomy, Greenwich and 
Pulkowa. 

The Observatory of Pulkowa is not only con- 
cerned with astronomical science, but is also the 
intellectual centre of all the geodetical work of the 
empire, to promote which a High School of Geo- 
| desy, Military Surveying and Navigation has been 
established in connexion with the Observatory, 
under the able direction of Dr. Déller, who was 
| complimented on behalf of the several departments 
| they represent by Generals Bationschnoff, Leon- 
| tiew, and Admiral Selenje. 
| The veteran Prof. Hansen (of Gotha), Mr. 
| Warren De La Rue (President of the Royal Astro- 
|nomical Society). M. Claussen (of Dorpat), Dr. 
| Bruhns (of Leipzig), Dr. Forster (of Berlin), Dr. 
| Schénfeld (of Mannheim), and others, addressed 

the meeting, which subsequently broke up in small 
parties to visit the Observatory, and again united 
in the evening at an elegant banquet, at which 
about one hundred guests were assembled, among 
whom were many notabilities of St. Petersburg. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 7. 
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PINE ARTS 
+ 
What an Iron Gate can Tell concerning the 

Influence of Woman on the Architecture of the 

Enghteenth Century—[Ce que peut Raconter 

une Grille de Fer, &c., par César Daly}. 

(Paris.) 

Unoner this title, M. César Daly, the architect 
and critic, has published a brochure on his 
profession. The Grrille de Fer is one of the iron 
gates of the choir of St.~-Germain-I’ Auxerrois, 
the church which faces the portico of the Louvre. 
This and its companion gates were executed in 
1767, by Pierre Dumiez, the famous locksmith 
and worker in iron to the City of Paris, and 
instructor of the unfortunate Louis the Six- 
teenth in the art which occupied some of the 
most pleasant hours of his life. These gates 
well deserve the attention of the connoisseur 
when in Paris, and they supply M. César Daly 
with the text of an ingenious and interesting 
dissertation on fitness and sentiment in archi- 
tecture. 

For many years this gentleman has com- 
batted, in the well-known work which bears 
his name, the one-sided views of the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts; and now that the im- 
perial hand has dethroned the old body, and 
placed the artistic opposition on the ministerial 
benches, M. Daly seems to fear that the one- 


sided tendency is just as great as it was before, | 


the direction alone being changed. It is the 
old story of easy practice against philosophic 
reform, and M. Daly, in the little publication 
under hand, makes, as it were, an appeal to the 
intellectual world against servile imitation, 
blind adaptation, and the rule of thumb, and 
he deserves a hearing. He says :— 

An architectural work should have a positive 
character; its object should be distinctly visible, 
and it should not only be harmonious in its parts, 
but perfectly in keeping with the sentiment which 
gives birth to it, and which it is its task to express. 
A sentry-box, to be executed in stone, and in pro- 
portions suitable for a royal palace, for instance, 
would be about the size of a mortuary chapel in a 
cemetery ; but would it be fitting to give it the 
character of a funereal monument in Pere la Chaise ? 
On the other hand, would it not offend our feelings 
to see such a chapelle assume the form of a sentry- 
box? In constructions so different in intention, it 
is the business of the architect to seek out cha- 
racteristic forms of Art: for the former, a design 
in which the military, self-dependent spirit shall 
be exhibited; for the latter, one expressive of 
heartfelt grief, with no hope but that which is to 
be derived from above... .. An exchange, a law- 
court, a theatre, a private mansion, have certainly 
very different destinations ; it will be admitted that 
business, justice, public amusement and private 
life have little resemblance to each cther, no more 
than that which exists between military glory 
and grief finding refuge in faith; yet, thirty years 
since, I remember well, it was the same type,—the 
antique temple,—which served for the principal 
facade of the greater part of our public edifices, and 
even for some of the private habitations which were 
built at that time. Have matters remained thus? 
No! The fashion has changed with the time, but 
it cannot be said that the system is completely 
altered ; the proofs of this are not difficult to find. 
What is a villa? The scene of the delightful joys 
of family and friendship, is it not? A place where 
the father of a family reposes after the labours of 
the town, where the children riot amid shouts of 
laughter over the grass-plots, under their mother’s 
eye; a kind of nest in the midst of flowers and 
verdure. And what is the tunnel of a railway? A 


sombre gallery constructed in the earth’s entrails ; | 


a place dark, gloomy and cold, which gives rise 
to thoughts of déraillement, shocks, crashing and 
combustion of carriages; a subject of terror for 
nervous women; a passage full of irritating noises 
which drown the human voice, and drive every one 
back into the solitude of his own thoughts. Do 





| you see any very intimate connexion between a 
villa and a railway tunnel? Not the least in the 
world, I believe. Why then have our villas and 
railway tunnels, for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, been both disguised as Gothic castles? As 
for me, this amused me at first, I confess; I was 
tired of the classic temple, and I cried “ Long 
life to the towers and the crenelated walls!” But 
now that I look into the matter seriously, I say to 
myself that a villa should call up in my mind ideas 
of calm and smiling existence in the bosom of the 
retreat, or, at least, of a life of liberty and joy such 
as the wealthy delight in, who prefer domestic joys 
to the noisy pleasures of the fashionable world. 
As to the entrance of the tunnel, it appears to me 
that the business of the architect,—as far as relates 
to the Art element, independent of the require- 
ments of the railway,—is to create a sensation of 
confidence in the minds of travellers. In this kind 
of frontispiece or outer sign, should there not be 
some consideration for the foolish terror of weak 
heads, in dispelling all idea of danger by the use 
of pleasant and flowing lines, just as artificial lights 
are introduced in the tunnel itself to prevent the 
gloomy feelings to which darkness will give rise? 
What have villas and tunnels of the present day 
to do with the warlike forms created amid the 
violences of another age? What signification have 
those machicolated battlements, where all should 
express sentiments of peace and security ? 

M. César Daly will not be ranked either as 
| a Classic or Gothic apostle. He does not desire 
| to destroy either the temple or castle. The 
theory which he defends is that which few will 
| be bold enough to oppose, namely, that Art 
| should be morally and materially true. Archi- 
| tecture, he declares, and declares truly, was so 
| 
| 





almost entirely in all the great periods, in those 
works which are far more often copied than 
understood. He complains that it was not so 
yesterday, and is not so to-day, but he has faith 
in the future, and believes that the art is 
approaching gradually, though very slowly, 
towards that truthfulness which is its essen- 
tial principle. 

M. Daly discusses the causes which have 
operated on architecture in all ages, and also 
| the connexion between it and the literature of 
| the period,—gives a shake in turn to the ideal- 
ists, the rationalists and the eclectics, and 
winds up with an appeal to his trilogy of 
fitness, sentiment and taste against the sworn 
apostles of one and every style, in their exclu- 
| siveness. He wants a new school, the tenets 
| of which shall be, the alliance of architecture 
| with sentiment, not that of the Pagan, or of the 


| 


| middle ages, but that of modern civilization, 
| feeling founded on liberty and the love of 
| justice and peace. 
M. Daly’s analysis of the influences that 
| operated during the past century is worth 
| quoting :— 
| The eighteenth century wanted the profound 
faith and fervent piety of the middleages. Sceptical, 
| with little Art worship and little care for nature, 
but passionately in love with fancy (or rather 
fantasy), its manners, its customs, its ornamenta- 
| tion, all the manifestations of its outward life, are 
| marked with an arbitrary stamp. Fantasy, with 
| her sovereign hands, reversed at will all that had 
| previously been considered as the expression of the 
| rules of taste. She gave birth to a crowd of follies 
|in the form of costumes and decorations; it is 
| enough to quote the immense farthingales (not 
| crinoline), and then the scanty sheath-like dresses, 
ladies’ head-dresses disposed in several stages and 
| loaded with powder, the face hidden under 
pomatum and patches—all in evident opposition to 
| nature; but fashion did not reason, and every head 
was turned by her. This torrent of artificial ideas 
carried away the artist in spite of himself. Living 
entirely by caprice, or, at least, submitting gene- 
rally to its influence, he ceased to recognize the 
| laws of natural forms and lent them to the demands 
of his false ideal. Let us not be surprised then 
| to find in our Grille de Fer the stalks of the lily 
















curved when they should have been straight. In. = ager 
society in which all is artificial, Art itself jg the a tinte 
same. i © fourteenth 
And again, in reference to religion and I scriptions, 2 
coquetry, M. Daly says:— Bowl, or fla 
Far from being killed, coquetry was not even ent of bla 
disarmed. Only in accordance with a characteristis [MP sjcilian, €2 
treaty between piety and her enemy, conclude] [§ jandie and 
and signed under the influence of the women [§ ,adrooned | 
coquetry threw open her arsenals to piety, and even Hispano-M. 
lent her own aid. It was thus that mundane and pel-shaped, 
effeminate grace invaded the temple, or rathe JM ition of & 





enthroned itself there, as at the Trianon and jp 
Palace of Versailles. It is astonishing that the 
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coquetry, turning away for a moment from jt, JM character; 

ordinary work to busy itself with religious archi. Popes Pau 
tecture, should have disseminated itself through the [J Archbishop 
church as a perfume fills salon, boudoir and halt Judgment” 





room. 

This is a severe but true sketch of a period 
when sentiment and truth were not onl 
banished from architecture, but from every other 
art, and from life itself—nay! almost from the 
human heart—in France ; and M. César Daly 
does good work when he labours to kill rocogg 
and set up artistic feeling in its place. The 
former has had a long and a gorgeous reign, 
but the longest and the most magnificent ar 
not eternal, and if a purer light is breaking 
in upon architecture it is pleasant to find he 
own sons availing themselves of the methods 
of a sister art and preaching the new crusade, 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Nor long ago we gave, with comments, a list of 
the most interesting articles which have been 
added to the Museum at Kensington ; between 
the Ist of January last, and the end of April, 
We now publish a like list which extends to the end 
of June. It will be seen that the items are both 
important and varied in their character. Oblong 
panel in wrought iron, openwork lozenges with 
quatrefoils at the intersection ; English, seventeenth 
century (?). Cuisse, steel armour, fluted and chased 
with foliated ornaments and monsters; also the 
















































genouilltre and jamb; German, early _ seven- all 558 ar 
teenth century. Six knives and six forks, the 

handles of niello-work, chased in gilt metal, the Fixe-J 
case of stamped leather in the form of a fish; Que aad 
Italian, sixteenth century. Sixty-three models in dent Bor 
red wax on brass, for or-molu furniture decoration, gubject 
comprising emblematic subjects, Mechanical Art, eae 
Agriculture, Religion, and various other allegoric her emer 
illustrations, also subjects, such as armorial sup- the rop 
porters, amorini, reapers and the like, in vogue in this a 
Spain in the latter half of the eighteenth century; hom 
purchased of Don José Calcerrada, for 31. 48. it aslne 
Silver surgical basin with openwork handle, and on li 
repoussé quatrefoil, rose at bottom, dated 1686; i 
English, hall-mark 1684-5. Knife, fork and spoon, iaeicn 
in gilt leather case stamped with the arms of trait of | 
Austria ; silver gilt, with chased foliated ornament; Hall. fu 
Augsburg, seventeenth century. Bas-relief in that of ¢ 
bronze, probably a door-panel, representing, in departe 
double action, an angel releasing a female saint pa 
from prison ; Italian, first half of the fifteenth cer- ie wh 
tury; purchased, with sixty-five other objects, some recently 
of which are hereafter named, at the Piot sale. Grtcher 
Statuette in bronze of a Cupid bearing a dolphin, The] 
part of a fountain; Florentine, second half of the h ‘9 
fifteenth century. Bust of Our Saviour in terre had al 
cotta, the drapery and crown of thorns enamelled; re ti 
same, circa 1480-90. Medallion in enamelled te be 
earthenware, of the Virgin and Child, surrounded pa me 
by a border of fruit and foliage; same origin and wo-thi 
date. Bas-relief in enamelled earthenware, of 4 add 
cherub holding an inscribed label; early sixteenth har 
century. Bust of a negress in enamelled earthen- ii “ 
ware; early sixteenth century. Bas-relief in the agne 
same material, of a monk in a recumbent attitude, A ¢: 
probably St.Francis, the figure not coloured; early eoncer 
sixteenth century. Vase, same, oviform with two Art, hi 
handles, blue ground, with interlaced pattern, and Count; 
scale work in low relief; Italian, end of the fit print-p 
teenth century. Vase, same, oviform, of similar keeper 
character to the so-called Persian ware, ground compe 
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shite, with figures of winged horses and birds in 
black, tinted with blue; Sicilian, thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. Another, with Arabic in- 

riptions, and frieze of blue birds round the neck. 
oa or fat cup, with diapered and rayed orna- 
pent of black and blue enamel on white ground ; 
Sicilian, early fourteenth century. Ewer, with 
handle and spout in lustred earthenware, the sides 
sadrooned and ornamented with blue and lustre; 
Hispano-Moresco, sixteenth century (?). Bowl, fun- 
yelshaped, of lustred earthenware, with represen- 
tion of a ship in full sail, the sail bearing the 
yal shield of Portugal; same, fifteenth century. 
Two drug vases, same, and other articles of similar 
character, and probably like origin. Medals of 
Popes Paul II. and Sixtus IV ., Filippo de’ Medici, 
Archbishop of Pisa—this, with reverse of the “Last 
Judgment” by Michael Angelo,—by A. Pollajuolo, 
circa 1470; Charles V.; Marco Barbarigo ; Andrea 
Gritti, by V. Camelo; Doges of Venice; Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, ascribed to Caradosso, 
ffteenth century; Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua; Portrait, attributed to Pisanello; another, 
attributed to the same, of Vittorino da Feltre, on 
the reverse, a Pelican in her Piety, circa 1440—50. 
Gabriel Fiamma, first half of the sixteenth century. 
Giovanni Lomazzo, a Lombard painter, sixteenth 
century; Gentlemen and Ladies; all of bronze, 
Italian. Medals, French: Michael Moreau, early 
gventeenth century ; Cl. Picard ; Marin de Pigny, 
by P. Robinet ; Cardinal Richelieu, by J. Warin. 
Another, by the same. Several Italian plaques of 
bronze and silvered bronze, with mythological sub- 
jects, dating from early in the fifteenth century. 
Tazza, Venetian glass, the foot and base of the 
bowl of Schmelze glass, the body and edge deco- 
rated with foliage in gold leaf and spots of coloured 
enamel; in the centre, a shield with the arms of 
Visconti and Riario of Savona, per pale, circa 1480. 
Arched doorway or niche, supported by Renais- 
sance Corinthian columns, the frieze inlaid with 
black marble, the arch and soffit carved with fruit 
and foliage in high relief, attributed to Benedetto 
da Maiano. Book, small octavo, Peregrino, Venice, 
1521, in contemporary binding of brown calf and 
coloured fillets. Several models, a cow, hound, 
nm and sheep, South Italian, eighteenth century. 
Acquired between the dates above mentioned, in 
all 558 articles. 















































Fixe-Art Gosstp.—Mr. Leighton has in hand 
three pictures, which will probably appear at the 
next Royal Academy Exhibition. These are, 1, a 
subject from the Iliad, Helen going with two 
attendants to the Scean Gate of Troy, to satisty 
her craving to see her husband and kinsfolk, before 
the proposed duel between Menelaus and Paris ; 
this work comprises three figures, life-size. No. 2. 
is from the Psalms, David sitting on the roof of 
his palace and gazing at the hills, ‘‘ Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove,” &c. No, 3. is a genre subject, 
a woman and child, the latter holding a basket of 
cherries. This artist is engaged to paint the por- 
trait of the Prince of Wales, for the Fishmongers’ 
Hall, full-length, with the garter and robes; also 
that of the Princess of Wales. Mr. Leighton has 
departed for Florence, in order to assist at the 
erection of the beautiful monument of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, which was designed by himself, and which we 
tecently described. This work will be finished in 
October next. 

The Exhibition of Pictures by French Artists has 
had an extraordinary success this year. It will not 
close till the 24th of the present month. The sales 
have been unusually large. The number of pictures 
exhibited does not exceed 200, and of these about 
two-thirds have found purchasers. We are happy 
ty add to this record that one of the most able of 
the artists whose works adorn the gallery, M. Léon 
Gallait, is now in town, the guest of Mr. Louis 

aghe. 

A case, very interesting to the public who are 
concerned in the honesty of dealers in objects of 
Art, has been recently decided in the Westminster 
County Court. It appears that Messrs. M‘Lean, 
print-publishers, brought an action against a shop- 
keeper, named Hall, of High Holborn, to recover 





































Act of Engravings by selling a print of ‘The Pri- 
soner’s Widow,’ and claimed 10/. as damages. The 
plaintiff stated that he had paid 700/. for en- 
graving, and 150/. to the artist for the copyright of 
the plate. The print had been since photographed 
and the piratical traffic carried on to the publisher’s 
injury. The Judge ordered payment of the amount 
of damages claimed and costs, which, together, 
were about 501. 
Aque Solis, which we now style Bath, is vindi- 
cating her Roman magnificence by the presenta- 
tion of a large tesselated pavement, about twelve 
feet square, to the eyes of certain excavators. This 
work rested upon dwarf pillars and hollow tiles; 
probably such were used for heating purposes. In 
the centre of the design is a rose, with geometri- 
cal borders. A second pavement, of coarser execu- 
tion than that above named, was discovered imme- 
diately adjoining it; a house had been erected 
over both these works, and its weight had much 
disturbed their levels. 
Mr, Woolner has just completed a life-sized 

statue of the founder of Canterbury Settlement, 
New Zealand, John Robert Godley, who led the 
first company of emigrants to that place, which 
has flourished—mainly through his care and intelli- 
gence—so remarkably that in the fifteenth year of 
existence it commissioned the sculptor to com- 
memorate him. The work is to be of bronze, and will 
be cast by the Coalbrook Dale Company. It is 
stated that when Godley landed in New Zealand 
he was so impressed by the appearance of the 
country and by the feeling of responsibility which 
lay with himself as founder, that he remained a 
long time absorbed in contemplation and thought 
of the possible future of the nation he had come to 
seat in a new land. Mr. Woolner, who has always 
been heedful of the leading points of his subjects, 

has seized this moment, not only because it was 
apt to the occasion of his work, with regard to its 
being a public expression of gratitude for services 
received, and to stand surrounded by the results of 
the subject’s action in life on the lives of other 
men, but because it afforded a theme epic in charac- 
ter, extremely well fitted to sculpture, and wholly 
free from the merely conventionally dramatic ele- 
ments of expression and attitude. As was right 
in treating a modern man in Art, Mr. Woolner 
has relied less upon the attitude, or expression of 
the limbs, than upon the facial expression of his 
subject. When, however, we have studied the face, 
the absorbed character of the attitude is displayed, 

and the figure becomes extraordinarily effective in 
its supreme harmony with the features. There is 
no strain, but much intensity, in this work; con- 
sequently it grows upon the spectator, whose mind 
receives it with extraordinary force. Its simplicity 
soon becomes grandeur superior to conventionality 
of design; its repose grows into intense emotion, 
surpassing the power of the mere limbs to render 
by their actions. The emotion being mental, the 
face gives it most. With such an idea of his theme, 
and power enough to express it in Art, it is almost 
needless to say that the sculptor eschewed all studio 
traditions with regard to the transmogrifying of 
modern costume into a sort of pseudo-skin to a 
man, such as we have seen put in force even in 
public statues with regard to armour (of conceiv- 
able things the most unfit for such a display of 
pedantry), and which often supply the last refuge 
for sculptors who adhere to scholasticism rather 
than Art. Still less has Mr. Woolner clothed his 
statue in Roman or Greek garments, or in those 
which nondescript folks have been taught to style 
‘‘ draperies.” The point to be observed in respect to 
principle in this matter is, that the subject is lite- 
rally and absolutely clad in the costume he wore 
in life, without any compromise whatever. We 
rejoice to observe this, and regard it as one of the 
healthiest signs of Art that it should be done so 
that the observer sees more of the man than of his 
dress—the last, however, is disposed with suitable 
art. See the figure from what point we will, it 
composes well, and is expressive behind as well as 
before. This is due to the thoroughness of the 
sculptor’s conception of his theme, and the care 
with which that conception has been wrought ont. 
Down the figure’s back no meaningless cascade of 
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‘‘ drapery” falls in an attempt to hide a. dispro- 


portion or a feeble pose; its legs bear the man, its 
arms belong to him. 

The ancient crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel 
Westminster—which is immediately beneath St. 
Stephen's Hall, in the Houses of Parliament, has 
been elaborately decorated with colour, after de- 
signs by Sir C. Barry, and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. E. M. Barry. This work now needs 
but the internal fittings to be complete. It is to be 
used as a chapel by the officers of the Houses of 
Parliament and their families. The crypt dates, in 
its original condition, from about 1290, and has a 
| fine groined roof, with ribs and bosses; some of the 
| latter are carved with representations of the mar- 
| tyrdoms of Saints Stephen, John, Catherine and 
| Lawrence, and there is one which exhibits St. 
| George and the Dragon. All of these works are 
| exceedingly interesting, and full of characteristic 

Gothic feeling. The crypt is ninety feet long, 
twenty-eight feet wide and twenty feet high; it 
| has five groins, with clustered columns at the side 
| walls, each cluster consisting of five columns of 
| polished Purbeck marble, their caps and bases 
| being of the same material, similarly treated. In 
| the chromatic decorations, in order to compensate 
for the lack of light, which is implied by the 
position of the structure, the artist has liberally 
employed gold grounds; the floor is of mixed tiles 
and marbles of rich patterns; the windows are 
filled with stained glass, executed by Messrs. Hard- 
man, and representing the life and death of the 
protomartyr. We should have thought that this 
species of decoration was uncalled for to an in- 
terior where it must needs obstruct the passage of 
light. The east end displays, not windows, but 
panelling, with full-length figures on gold grounds 
of Saints Stephen, Peter, Oswald, Ethelreda, Ed- 
mund, Edward the Confessor, Margaret of Scotland 
and Edward the Martyr. It will be seen that the 
traditions of royalty are zealously maintained in 
this selection of the six last-named worthies, al- 
though the greater number of them has but a 
shadowy connexion with the place as it now is. 
The crypt will hold about 300 worshippers. The 
designs upon which its chromatic decorations have 
been added were exhibited this year at the Royal 
Academy. 

By way of further examples of the sort of enamel 
painting on tiles to which we recently referred in 
speaking of a French proposition for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s according to the so-called system of 
M. Paul Balze, we may call attention to several 
works now in the Kensington Museum, of quite 
recent origin, in which considerable progress is 
exhibited in the use of the material; so much so 
indeed as to deserve more attention than they have 
received. These will be found on the west side of 
the northern section of the “ Boiler” building, and 
represent figures, subjects, &c., in a very spirited 
manner and with effective colouring. In one case, 
we believe contributed by a French firm of decora- 
tors, an attempt has been made, with success, to get 
over the objectionable reticulated, or pane-like ap- 
pearance which results from the junctures of square 
tiles ; the plan adopted to this end is that of painting 
ona large slab and then cutting the same into pieces 
so as tu bring the joints against the outlines of the 
designs. We see noneed for cutting upslabs of earth- 
enware in order to make joints, although it is evident 
that, in the case of a work of large extent, joints 
must occur somewhere; these might honestly, 
without ugliness, be displayed in the completed 
work. Other examples of Spanish character will 
be found in the centre of the same court at the 
Kensington Museum. It is worth notice that the 
walls of this court are decorated with numerous 
paper-hangings of various patterns, all good in 
design and quiet in colour, the cost of which is only 
one penny a yard. 

The activity with which our own provincial cities 
are raising statues to the late Prince Consort and 
other public benefactors is almost rivalled in France 
by that of the inhabitants of places connected with 
famous men. Thus, Watteau has a monument at 
Nogent-sur-Marne; Saintes one to B. Palissy; 
Madame de Sévigné is honoured at Vichy,—she 
first brought its springs into vogue; Nantes doeg 
not forget the Minister Billaut; Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Dr. Jenner; Paris, H. ¥landrin, the recently-de- 
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that, owing to want of sense in selection, the 
i ctors had the rare good fortune of at once 
- ousting theorchestra, disorganizing theirarrange- 
nts of the Festival, and needlessly mortifying 
the composer. He appears, by the way, to be a 
tleman of soaring ambition, having written 
ysic for ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Confining ourselves to . what we heard, our 
notice of this strange Festival must close with a 
few words concerning the first concert of chamber- 
music. At this (passing over some dismal Lieder) 
the principal pieces were a vague and gloomy 
ssnoforte Trio, by Herr Volckmann,—a Duett 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin, by Herr Bendel, 
of Berlin,—a Sonata tributary to Schumann, and 
the Mephistopheles Waltz (this time arranged for 
ianoforte), by Dr. Liszt. To discuss these produc- 
tions separately is hardly possible ; since the impres- 
sion made by them collectively was that of a shape- 
jess oppressive nightmare, from beneath the dull 
terror of which the victim wakes exhausted and 
able to give precise account of what has passed, 
or at which stage of the torture his nerves were 
the most wrung. There is, no doubt, power in Dr. 
Liszt’s Sonata, but it belongs to the most rebellious 
and defiant period of his career. Wherever a phrase 
gecurs, on which the ear might like to linger, a 
whirlwind of storm and desolation hurries it off 
into that outer darkness where only the initiated 
can follow it, conceiving their blind and uneasy 
gropings to be so many discoveries of new light. 
The closing chorus of his Psalm just adverted to 
js worth a hundred such specimens of lawless 
and misused energy as this Sonata. Its per- 
formance, however, was noticeable. The work,— 
which could not well be exceeded in difficulty, and 
json the largest possible scale.—was played from 
memory by a very young lady, Fraulein Alide Topp, 
with a courage, power, thorough mastery over her 
instrument, sensitiveness of finger, propriety of 
accent, and an absence of fatigue, which set her 
apart from and above every young pianist of her 
sex we have heard. A more complete exhibition of 
the thing to be exhibited could not be desired. 
She has studied, we are informed, with Herr von 
Bulow, a master proved, by her thorough pro- 
ficiency and accomplishment, to have no common 
powers of calling forth the sympathies and ripening 
the technical powers of his pupils. 

Enough of what will seem to the illuminati of 
young Germany a ridiculous and captious history 
of 2 momentous transaction, considered from an 
antiquated point of view, and undertaken with a 
cowardly prejudice against those whose noble rage, 
bent on the task of emancipation, may go a trifle 
too far, it is possible, but is a generous, genial life- 
spring of action, as such to be recognized and 
respected. Time may prove, sooner than they 
think, how far we are just; how far they are mas- 
querading as pioneers and liberators to disguise 
their want of real strength and invention. Mean- 
while, every one will be glad that we wander out 
of the strict record, to say,—not by hearsay, that | 
one of the most brilliant and gifted artists of our 
time retains his prodigious powers of enchantment 
tnimpaired, though he has withdrawn them from 
the public. Dr. Liszt is still first of the first among 
pianists, having not lost an atom of his executive 
faculty, but, on the other hand, being riper, it seemed 
tous, and more commanding, if that could be, than 
formerly. How potent is still the spell by which 
he fascinates the youth of Germany, might be seen 
in the awkward and affected copies of his remark- 
able appearance and costume which, by the score, 
paraded the streets of the fan-shaped capital of 
Baden, and which must not be overlooked among the 
other foolish features of the Festival of the Future. 

Yet a last word on a matter touching the morals 
as well as the music of the Carlsruhe meeting. It 
has been impossible not to be struck by the disin- 
genuousness, to use a quiet word, displayed on the 
occasion. Those few who objected aloud to the 
Worthlessness of the compositions permitted to pass 
Ihuster, were answered by frank admission of their 
Worthlessness—with the plea, in formd pauperis, 
that the younger composers of Germany had no 
opportunity of hearing their works elsewhere, and 
that this meeting was, therefore, one not to be 





harshly judged. Now, if such music and execution ! 


as we heard can be accepted on any pretext,—yet 
more if they can be greeted with ovations riotous 
enough to turn any composer's head,—better for 
German music and German musicians would it 
be that utter silence should come over the land. 
But the apology was based on misrepresentation. 
There are already Societies in the country (as our 
Correspondents have duly noted) which open their 
doors to any amount of bad music. What is more, 
hardly a single candidate presented himself who is 
not a Chapelmaster in some town or other, with an 
orchestra at his command,—and with this full oppor- 
tunity of testing the most shapeless compound of 
those discords which the mighty old pedants of the 
art rejected, as an architect rejects rubbish for build- 
ing material. The attempt, then, made at Carlsruhe 
has been, by a most audacious display of self-glori- 
fication, and mutual admiration, to influence public 
opinion, to corrupt public taste, and to establish in 
its worst, because most insidious, form, the des- 
potism of ignorance and rebellion. Though Ger- 
man journals have extolled in the most glowing 
phraseology the gathering just over as a series of 
triumphs, an English chronicler cannot too strongly 
denounce it as a failure from first to last, to be 
despised without mitigation by all who hold in 
reverence such mighty and original men as Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn. 





New AveE.pH1.—On Monday, a new come- 
dietta, by Mr. B. Webster, jun., was produced, 
under the title of ‘The Woman of Business.’ The 
drama is probably of French origin, and has few 
claims to novelty ;—it serves, however, the purpose 
of exhibiting to the best advantage the talents of 
Mrs. Stirling and Mr. J. L. Toole. The woman 
of business is the dowerless wife of Mr. Henry Hall, 
a wine-merchant , of aristocratic origin, imperson- 
ated by Mr. Billington. The latter is fond of his 
ease, wherefore his better-half undertakes the 
guidance and conduct of his affairs. The lady has 
great energy, and is up early to business, even 
though she may have been dancing all the night at 
a ball. We see her at the accounts, and busy with 
the letters, béfore breakfast, and with the assistance 
of the clerk, Arthur Tylney (Mr. H. J. Montague), 
maintaining the entire correspondence of the house. 
Nor has Mr. Hall the slightest objection to be 
superseded by his strong-minded wife, until visited 
by a country-cousin, Simon Forecroft (Mr. J. L. 
Toole). Simon comes to town in his corduroys, 
and is altogether a rough specimen of an honest 
but self-seeking rustic. He has speculated on 
marrying Mr. Hall’s beautiful niece, and prefers 
his family claim as giving him the right to become 
her husband. As Mrs. Hall’s consent may be diffi- 
cult to obtain, he seeks to set her authority aside, 
and endeavours to induce her husband to resume 
the mastery of his affairs. A ludicrous interview 
takes place between Simon and Mrs. Hall, who is 
unspeakably annoyed by his rusticity, and gets rid 
of him without much ceremony. The result is, that 
the two cousins drink together at a neighbouring 
tavern; and Mr. Hall, returning in a state of 
inebriety, demands from his astonished wife the 
management of his affairs. She prudently affects 
an immediate surrender, and leaves him to answer 
correspondents which, notwithstanding Simon’s 
proffered help, he is too drunk to manage. He has 
also, to show his recovered supremacy, invited 
friends to dinner,—one who has written improperly 
to his wife, the Hon. Shrimpton Smallpicce, 
“a Pocket-Swell” (Mrs. Billington), and one 
Wylie, a speculator (Mr. H. J. Stephenson). The 
last induces Hall to sign a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds, for the purpose of investment in a fraudu- 
lent scheme, which Mrs. Hall quietly permits, 
knowing that she has withdrawn all the money 
from the bankers, and employed it in the purchase 
of a family estate. The swindler returns with 
the dishonoured draft, to the consternation of the 
husband, whose immediate impression is that his 
wife has misused her influence. However, she soon 
explains matters, and hands to him a detective’s 
letter, in which Wylie is denounced as an unprin- 
cipled adventurer. The woman of business thus 
triumphs; and the country-cousin, who, in the 
course of these transactions, shows thoroughly his 





selfishness and want of culture, finally withdraws 
from the contest. The scenes in which Mr. Toole 
appears are elaborate, perhaps somewhat too long, 
but they furnish ample opportunity for the display 
of some excellent acting, not a little complicated 
in its nature, but highly characteristic. Nor is 
Mrs. Stirling’s part less admirable for the exhibition 
of her undecaying fascinations. Mr. Billington, 
too, acted with great spirit. The curtain fell to 
much applause; the new piece, indeed, was 
decidedly successful. 


ASTLEY’s.—This theatre was opened on Saturday, 
for a performance of ‘ Hamlet.’ Mr. Edgar Chal- 
mers made his first appearance before a London 
audience in the character of the princely Dane. 
His impersonation was exceedingly defective ; 
nevertheless he showed some appreciation of the 
text—a fact which should be recorded in his favour. 
He was badly supported. 





PaviLion.—This theatre re-opened on Saturday, 
under a new management, that of Messrs. Powell 
& Harrison, and was well attended. The interior 
has been re-decorated. Mr. Stirling’s drama of 
‘The Black Seals,’ recently performed at Astley’s, 
was reproduced, with success. The piece was illus- 
trated by some good scenery, and the costumes 
were far above the average. Under careful conduct, 
this theatre may be raised into importance. Its 
capacity is great, and, surrounded by a large popu- 
lation, it may command, by meriting, success. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—Our Here- 
ford Festival is now over. After next week, 
during which the Birmingham Festival will take 
place, there will be a short pause, so far as re- 
gards music of any novelty or importance (unless 
the Crystal Palace should resume its old good 
habits), until Mr. Halle opens a new season at 
Manchester. He is now, we believe, abroad; and 
will probably be heard in one or two German towns 
before he returns to England. 

The Rossini Festival has been celebrated in Italy 
with due musical state. There has been on every 
side goodwill to do homage to this greatest of 
living composers. For this week, we can only 
record one or two curious marking facts. At 
Pesaro, Signor Rossini’s birthplace, ‘Guillaume 
Tell’ (his French opera) was given without a tenor! 
M. Stigelli (no Italian, but a Swiss, and, as London 
knows, a bad singer) having failed the Committee 
at the eleventh hour. The holiday was brilliantly 
kept at Passy, near Paris, at the composer’s villa. 
The principal lady there (English by parentage, 
Belgian by training), Madame Lemmens -Sher- 
rington appears by her excellent voice and sound 
method to have produced a real impression there— 
the other artists named, MM. Faure, Obin and 
Villaret, being French. 

The Catanians are applying to the French au- 
thorities for leave to remove the remains of Bellini 
from the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise to the com- 
posers birthplace in Sicily. 

The Belgians, like the English and French, 
wisely avoid eating of “the insane root,” which 
food for musicians has, as to-day’s columns show, 
produced such calamitous disease among the young 
men of Germany. At a Festival given the other 
day at Antwerp, in commemoration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the Academy’s foundation, 
andthe fiftieth of the establishment of the Harmony 
Society, the principal choral works performed 
were Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, fragments from 
‘Elijah,’ M. Gevaert’s Cantata ‘Jacques von Arta- 
velde,’ and another Cantata by M. de Busbure. 
The principal singers were Mdlle, Saxe and 
M. Stockhausen. The solo-player was M. Vieux- 


temps. 

inten Van den Heuvel Duprez, whose natural 

wers, from the first, bore no proportion to the 
skill with which they were managed and her here- 
ditary musical instinct, has retired from the Grand 
Opéra, her delicate voice having entirely given way. 
So often in these days does such a premature result 
deprive us of those who might have charmed the 
world for years to come, that (making every allow- 
ance for the increased wear and tear demanded by 
modern music) it is impossible not to suspect that 
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something may be amiss and overwrought in the 


fashions of tuition at the time present, and that 
our professors are too apt to force, in place of ripen- 
ing, nature. 

‘Loreley,’ by Herr Max Bruch,—the opera, it 
will be recollected, to the book by Herr Geibel, 
taken in hand and left incomplete by Mendelssohn, 
—appears to be making its way in Germany, having 
been produced the other evening at Cologne. A 
Duett for two pianos by the same composer, is well 
spoken of. 

As postscript to our notices of German Bath 
music, M. Elbel’s Symphony Cantata ‘ Ocean,’ 
(heard first, we believe, in Paris) may be announced 
as having been produced at Homburg. There, too, 
M. Servais the violoncellist, seldom heard of late, 
has been playing. 

Foreign musical journals announce that a party 
of Italian singers, headed by a Signora Garibaldi, 
are about to visit England, to sing at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The Opera at Hanover has, apparently, luck in 
the fine voices of its troop. Herr Niemann, who 
bears a high reputation as a tenor, established it 
there; we now hear of a mezzo-soprano lady, 
belonging to the same theatre, as gifted with the 
finest female voice in Germany. 

Mr. Benedict has been elected Corresponding 
Member of the Académiedes Beaux Arts.—M. Ber- 
lioz has received the decoration for which French- 
men pine—that of the Legion of Honour,—in 
acknowledgment, states the official notification, of 
his merits both as composer and as critic. 

*Les Mohicans de Paris,’ a new drama given at 
the Gaieté, by M. Alexandre Dumas, appears to 
be a “sensation ” play, more than ordinarily spiced 
with horrors. 

Another actor has gone from the ranks of French 
veteran artists. Ferville, who for many years 
formed one of the excellent company of the Théatre 
Gymnase, died the other day, at an advanced age. 





— SSS 


MISCELLANEA 

The August Meteors.—The possibility of deter- 
mining differences of longitude between very dis- 
tant places by means of shooting-stars and the 
larger kind of meteors, has received a practical 
illustration from the recent observations of several 
large meteors about the period of the 10th of 
August. Of these meteors two were simultaneously 
observed upon the Continent and in England. 
While the identity of the two meteors doubly 
observed is proved from the descriptions, the com- 
parisons of the times show that the distribution 
of Greenwich time to distant parts of England by 
means of the electric telegraph can be not unfa- 
vourably compared with the observations of time 
in immediate capitals of the Continent. The times 
of Miinster (in Westphalia) and Paris, are respec- 
tively 30 min. 31 sec. and 9 min. 20 sec. in advance 
of Greenwich time on account of difference of 
longitude, and Miinster time on this account 
21 min. 11 sec. in advance of Paris time. Among 
the observations of the two large meteors above 
mentioned we find, in accordance with these quan- 
tities, the following local times:— 


Meteor I. August 6th. Differ. 
.m. 
Local time, Wrotham (Seven Oaks) 10 20 P.M. }1om. 
a Paris 10 30 ) 
” Miinster (Westphalia) 10 52 f 22m. 
Meteor II. August 9th. 
Local time, Hawkhurst (Kent 12 52A.M.2 oi, 


* Paris oe 1 0 5 
The difference between English and Paris times is 
found as nearly in the mean of both results, as the 
difference between the times of the capitals Paris 
and Miinster in the first. From numerous obser- 
vations made in England, it appears that the 
August display of meteors in the present year was 
more brilliant on the nights of the 8th and 9th 
inst. than on the 10th. This anticipation of the 
date may be expected at every successive recur- 
rence of leap-year, which hastens the dates of the 
return of periodical events by one day, after the 
last day of February. ALEX. S. HERSCHEL. 

Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Aug. 29, 1864. 
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From Preface to Fourth Edition 
London: Witt1am Attan & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 











Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. pp. 340, printed by Whittingham, extra cloth, 5s, 


A JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


By the Rey. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT, 


Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 
With INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR by HIS SISTER. 


London: J. Russet SmitH, 36, Soho-square. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Sixty-two pages, price 6d., or forwarded by post to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in tuition on receipt of one Stamp, 


STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


OF 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES, and SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
The Divisions embrace, irrespective of Publisher, all the most modern and improved Class-books for English 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar, and Composition—Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics— 


the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages—Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of 
Education. 


Epwakb StanForpD, London School Library, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


NOTICE.—A Fresh Supply of the Poet-Laureatés 
New Volume,‘ ENOCH ARDEN, &c., will be ready for deéli- 
very on Saturday, the 10th inst. Price 6s. cloth. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 











NOTICE._NOW READY, 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. each 1,100 pp., price 22. 2s. cloth ; or 27, 10s, half russia or morocco, 


An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 
CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With a completely NEW SUPPLEMENT, embodying all Words to present Date. 
* Purchasers of the previous Editions can obtain the SurPLEMENT separately, price 6s. cloth; or the complete 
Dictionary is now being issued in 38 Shilling Monthly Parts. 


London: Rovuttenpce, WarNE & RovtLeDGE, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was ESTABLISHED in 1842, 


in order to promote the widest possible circulation of the Best Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RE- 
LIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 

From its commencement Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of public interest, have been freely 
added ; in many cases Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the principal Works of the Day 
having been provided for the use of Subscribers 


Fresh Copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
taken of all the best New Works as they appear. 


The Collection of modern Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, and which is now by 
many thousand volumes the largest in the World, will be still further augmented from time to time by the addition 
of Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the Best Authors which are still in demand. 


Class A Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, according to the Number of Volumes 
required. 
Class B Svbscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


«5 Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








New Oxford-street, London, September 3, 1864, 
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N° 1923, SEPT. 
Se 


_— ITISH AND MERCANTILE | (1H U 
yontH eae COMPANY. . | © 
4 Established 1809. | 


TRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
F trans .cted at moderate rates. — i a 
tin Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to 60,7721. 
a nsual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. | 
Paaters in this Company will receive the full benefit of the 
reduction in Duty. 
‘ CAPITAL... 000 c0ccccceees 
ANNUAL INCOME ,......... 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. 
LONDON -HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE . 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
EsTABLISHED 1N 1797, 
»), LOMBA RD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
iss Directors. 
stavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
ree Oeaoe ‘Esq. D.C.L. William James Lancaster, 
R.S. w8q. 
Jol # Lubboek, Esq. F.RB.S. 


Jenjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 








‘a Davis, Esq. 
—_ Gordon, Eeq. M.D. 


RS. A = g 
ard Hawkins, jun. Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
man D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. M.P, 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Pre- 
mium with Participation in Profits, and at Low Rates without 





oans in connexion with Life Assurance upon approved 


gecurit} 
At the la L 

percent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary. 





ast Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 6 





9980 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
aa Booksellers—seELL HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 
Packets. Itis choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 
some. These advantages secure for this Tea general preference. — 
AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by 
all resp ble Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured only by 
the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL OrHers ARE Spurious [mrrations. 


OWARD & SONS’ SILVER FIR FUR- 
NITURE.— HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers by Steam 
Machinery, are enabled to produce every description of very 
Superior Cabinet work at a moderate price.—W AREHOUSES, 
56 and 27, BERNERS-STKEET, Oxford-street. Designs and 
Estimates free. 


GO ER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert ~» », re 21. Os. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 
S T 

















AINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS, 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 


Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 
Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS?’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free toany Railway Station in Eng- 
land, on receipt of Post-oflice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
perl, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 
Address Dies from 3s. , 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
oe D “a )PY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 

. per dozen, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Xc. post free. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Manufacturing Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C, Established 1841. 

ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H, the Prince 


of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Pa:liament. 


SILVER. GoLp. 





Guineas. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
Lever Watches ...... 





: uineas. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. 5 
Do. d 


superior. .6tol6 16 


Do. with very thick glass..8to20 | Do. superior TTT i8 to 35 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 25 | Gold HalfChronometers .. 35 
Do. in Hunting Cases...... 40 





Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 aes. 
Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 





BB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most Secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—lron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
a Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
lampton. 


{LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRU-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LON DON—22, Regent-street, St. James's, 8. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Churcb-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
J The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
rice it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
»y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note —The Clarets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled in March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. 488. &c. per doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 





TRH wc " be ‘ 
I EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 208, 24s., 308. and 36%. per dozen; La Kose, 42s. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 60s. , 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s. ,848., 968. ; superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; Macon, 30s., 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
728. ; Chablis, 208. , 468. to 54s.; Champagne, 368., 42s, , 488., 608. , 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
_ and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry ............ ++. 248, and 30s, per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golden, and Brown 











IR coat ctalsa ccs. salbhe oh 28. 488, 548. ” 
Port from first-class shippers.... 308. 368, 428, ” 
Choice Old Port and“ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 698.728. 45 





Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy arias 4 728. - 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. (n receipt of a Post-oflice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667, 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassavt, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOK BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 


GAUCHE —) BA & PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


ad + 








This delicious pr i by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SUNS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





HOCOLAT-MENTIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib, 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—-M. MENIER, Paris, and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
eles for Home or Continental Travelling. —LLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


NHE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 258., 


Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and 








and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
from 40 guineas upwards. 

An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
Shains, from 3 to 25 guineas. ‘ 


page 11, No, 2014, say :— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 


moderate in price. 





Cc 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chr 


" 1R 

urret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

E. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 

and at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, 


- as simple as it is ingenious.” 
| —‘a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin; 
| Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 


h R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 

replaces LOST TEETH by a system that insures a per- 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4. 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 
VERY ONE HAS MARKED the unplea- 


sant, dirty appearance of a Gass Eve, which can always 
be detected by the disagreeable expression on the physiognomy. 
But it is now known that M. BOISSONNEAU, Senior, Qculist 
to the French Army and Hospitals, No. 11, Rue de Monceau, 
Paris, has invented a little chef-d’euvre in ExNamet, which coms 
bines the attributes of lightness, solidity and comfort with the 
expressive motion of visual organs. The injured Eye requires no 
previous operation; the new invention can be inserted without 
disturbing the patient ; children even bear it without a murmur. 
1. Boissonneau will be in London (Symond’s Hotel, Brook+ 
street, Grosvenor-square), on the 15th and 16th September. 
Any person desirous of communicating with him by correspon« 
dence is solicited to send the colour of the Bye required, anda 
Photograph of the face not coloured. 


h ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hai 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, a genuine Segeen 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 


A LV EO P ED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 

Sold_ by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers. 

in half-bottles, 18. 6¢.; and bottles, 28. 6d. each ; wholesale of 


A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
round the pode requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had ; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18, 
P.O.0. made payable to Joun Wuire, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 




















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
as been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially Tor Ladicoand (‘hildren It is pre= 
pared, in_a state of perfect pussy and of uniform strength, b, 
)INNEFORD & CO., 172, NEW. BOND-STREET, London, an 


sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 
T ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con. 
tinues to be peepered, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM. HENRY. Manufacturin; 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., or, wit! 
glass-stoppers, at 48. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churchyard ; Newbery & Sons, E. Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Sayory & Co. New Bond-street ; Sanger, 
Oxford-street, 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to a pere 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
5s. 6d., 108. 6d, and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 








M08SoN’s PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 
palatable form for administering this popular remedy for 
weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southamptone 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles at 38., 58. aud 10s. each, 


PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 29. 6d. and 49, 6d. each. 


MHE GERMAN TONIC— 

“MELISSUS ESSENZ,’ invented by Dr. Lane, of 
Munich, is invaluable for Indigestion, Nausea, Diarrhwa, Rheu- 
matism, or Lumbago. To be had of W holesale M edicine Venders 
and all respectable Chemists, &c , throughout the Country, in 
Bottles at 28. 9d. each. Full Directions for use on W:oppers 
inclosing the Bottles. 


VicHY AND LITHIA WATERS. 
Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &c. 


THESE WATERS, as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 


Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 


Messrs. BURROW, Matvery. 


HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEA LTH, 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained, through any Chemist. 


AN’S BODILY POWER is invigorated and 
preserved from youth to old age by the occasional use of 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the C: ile, an bini tic and tonic properties, 
will be found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Hearth: rm 


























Ormond-street ; 





| SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


ty or Heartburn, Flatulency. spare et 
- ly by JAMES COC » 18, New 
to tn had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 14.24d. and 24, 94, 
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Analecta Greca Minora, with Intro- 
paged Sentences, English Notes, and . Dictionary. By the 
. P. FROST, M.A. Feap. 8yo. 33. 6d. 


TION. By the Rev. P. FROST, M. As 
Cambridge. Feap. 8yo. 33. 6d. —KEY, 


Materials for Latin Pease Composi- 
TION. By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. Toho Palle, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—K EY, 


A Latin Grammar. 
KEY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and 
Head-Master of the Junior School in University College. 
Fifth Thousand, corrected and enlarged. Post 8vo. 88. 


Professor Key’s Short Latin Grammar | 


for Schools. Third Edition. post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Latin Prose Lessons. By Alfred J. 


CHURCH, M.A., one of the Under-Masters in the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A First Cheque-Book for Latin eo | 


MAKERS. By the Rev. F. E. GRETTON, Head-Master of | 
Stamford Free Grammar School, Author of * Reddenda.’ 1s. 6d. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illustrated 


with Fifty Engravings from the Antique. Feap. 8vo. 5s.; 
morocco, 93. 


St. John’s =. 





HORACE. Translated into English Verse by JOHN CON- 
INGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. See ond Edition, feap. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 
58. 6d. 


Selections from Ovid: Amores, Tristia, | 
eroises. Poe umorphoses, With a Notes, by the Rey. 
A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap. 33. 6 


Scholee Salopiensis, contexuerunt tres viri floribue legendis. 
Editio Altera r 2 moroceo, 218. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 
Wotabilia Queedam; or, the Principal | 


Tenses of such Irregular Gresk Verbs and such Elementary 


dSvo. 





Greek, Latin, anc 
occurrence. 1s. 


Greek Accidence. 


FROST, M.A. 1s. 
Latin Accidence. 


FROST, M.A. Is. 
Latin Versification. 
The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1». 


Homeric Dialect: its Leading Forms 
and P-culiarities. By J.8. BAIRD, T.C.D. 1s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre- 


gular and Defective. By J. 8. BAIRD, T.C.D. New Edition, 
revised. 33. 6d 


Richmond Rules to Form the Ovidian 
a &e. By J. TATE, M.A. New Edition, revised. 


By the Rev. P. 
By the Rev. P. 


ls. 


A Compendium of Facts and For- 
ig L nd Me Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By 

R. SMALLEY, F.R.A.S., of St. 

5 an on Nz itural Philosophy in King’s College, London; 
late Head Mathematical Master in King’s College School. 


Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Dual Arithmetic. A New Art. By 


OLIVER BYRNE, formerly Professor of Mathematics at the 
late College of Civil Engineers, Putney. New Issue, with com- 


Materials for Greek Prose Composi- | 


By T. Hewitt | 


The Odes and Carmen Seculare of | 


Sabrine Corolla in hortulis Regie 


i French Constructions, as are of frequent | 


John’s College, Cambridge; | 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS BELL & DALDY, 


186, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical and Expla- 
natory, and Renderings of difficult Idiomatic Expressions, for 
Schools. Feap. 8vo. 





by F. GASC, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 3s. 


Aventures de Telemaque, par Fene- 
LON. 
4s. 6d. 


Histoire de Charles XII., par Voltaire. 


Edited by L. DIREY. Third Edition, revised. 33. 6d. 


Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by 


Dr. DU BUC. Second Edition, revised. 38. 6d. 


eS Wallenstein. Complete 


Text. With Notes, &c. by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM. 6s. 6d. 


| German Ballads from Schiller, Goethe, 
and UHLAND. With Notes, &c. by C. BIELEFIELD, late 
Assistant- Master at the Forest School, Walthamstow. 3s. 6d. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO.; and BELL & DALDY. 


| 
| Select Fables of La Fontaine. Edited 


Edited by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, revised. 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
By Mons. F. E. A. GASC, M.A. 


| First French Book: being a New, Prac- 
tical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
‘rench Language. New Edition, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Second French Book; being a Gram- 
mar and Exercise-Book, on a xe and practical plan, exhi- 
biting the Chief Peculiarities of the French Language, as 
compared with the English. New Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

KEY to First and Second French Books. 

| 8vo. 38. 6d. 


French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose. 


With an Index of ‘ll the Words at the end of the Work. 
| 12mo, 28. 
| 


Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; 


| or, Selections of Complete Stories from the best French 
Authors, chiefly contemporary, who have written for the 
Young. With English Notes. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


| Practical Guide to Modern French 








Feap. 


CONVERSATION. Containing—1. The most current and 
useful Phrases in Every-day Talk—2. gira s Necessary 
Questions and Answers in Travel- Talk. d. 


French Poetry for the Young. With 


English Notes ; and preceded by a few Plain Rules of French 
Prosody. 12mo. 2s. 


Materials for French Prose Composi- 

TION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers. 
| W ith copious Foot-notes, and — for Idiomatic Render- 
ings. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—K EY, 


Prosateurs Contemporains; or, Selec- 
tions in Prose, chiefly from C: ‘ontemporary F reneh Literature. 
With English Notes. 12mo. 5s. 


Le Petit Compagnon: a French Talk- 
Mg isi Little Children. With numerous Woodcuts. 16mo. 
28. 





Sold separately at 1s. ; half bound, 1s. 6d. 


The French Drama; with Arguments 
in English at the head of each Scene, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by A GOMBERT. 

Comedies by MOLI PRE:—Le Miss anthrope, L’Avare, Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes 
Savantes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, 

L’ Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des Maris, Le Médecin malgré Lui, 

M. de Pouceaugnac, *Amphitryon. Tragedies, &c. by RACINE :— 

La Thébaide, ou les Fréres Ennemis, Alexandre le Grand, Andro- 

maque, Les Plaideurs (Com.), Britannicus, Bérénice, Bays azet, 














plete Analysis of all the Processes. 8yo. 14s. 


In it will be found several new processes for shortening laborious | 
calculations, dispensing with the use of all tables, a method of 
vbtaining the logarithm of any number in a few minutes, by direct | 
calculation—a method of solving equ an involving exponential, 
logarithmic, and circular functions, 

*,* Copies of this Analysis, with a New Title-Page, will be | 
yupplied for 3s. 6d. to the purchasers of the former issue, upon | 
returning the old Title-Page to the Publishers direct or through 
their Booksellers. 


Mithridate, a nie, Phédre, Esther, Athalic. By P. COR- 
NEILLE :—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Pompée. By T. 
CORN EILLE :—Ariane. Plays by VOLTAIRE :—Brutus, Zaire, 
Alzire, Oreste, La Fanatisme, Mérope, La Mort de César, Sémi- 
ramis 


'Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Stu- 


dent’s Companion. Designed to facilitate the Translation 
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The Decline of the Roman 


Empire 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 8yo. Vol. I. 149, : 


Dr. Richardson on the Study of Lan. 


xUAGE: an Exposition of Horne Tooke’s Dj sions 
Purley. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 7 a 


The Elements of the English Lap. 


GUAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., Assist: 
| eau College School. Third’ Edition, sovieek ari 


The Geographical Text-Book: a 
tical Geography, calculated to facilitate the study os 
ful Science, by a constant reference to the Blank Maps, B 
M. E—S —. 2s. The Blank Maps, 2s. coloured, 


The Student’s Text-Book of English 


and GENERAL HISTORY, from s.c. 100 to the Presen, 
Time. By D. BEALE. Sixth Edition. Crown sro, srt 


2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chronological Maps. By D. Beale, 


No. I. ENGLAND, 2s. 6d. No. II. Pe. HISTORY, 
Qs. Or the two bound in One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


A Practical Synopsis of English His. 
TORY; or, a General Summary of Dates and Events for the 
Use of ‘Schools, F: smilies, and Candidates for Public Examj. 
nae. By ARTHUR BOWES. Third Edition, enlarged, 


Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. 


FOSTER. Seventh Edition. 4to. 83, 6d 


Penmanship, Theoretical and Practi- 
ay quia and Explained. By B. F. FOSTER. 12mo, 
28. 6d. 


The Enunciations and Figures belong. 
ing to the Propositionsin the First Six and Part of the Eleventh 
Books of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS (usually read in the Uni. 
ersities). Prepared for Students in Geometry. By the Rer. 
J. BRASSE, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8yo. Is. On cards, in 
case, 5s. 6d.; without the Figures, 6d. 


A Table of Anti- Logarithms; contain. 
ing to Seven Places of Decimals, Natural Numbers, answeri 
to all Logarithms from *00001 to ‘99999; and an Improved Table 
of Gauss s Logarithms, by which may ‘be found the Logarithm 
of the Sum or Difference of two Quantities whose Logarithms 
are given. With an Appendix, containing a Table of Annuities 
for Three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. ae By H. E. 
FILIPOWSKI. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


English Poetry for Classical Schools; 


or, Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr.Steere’s Edition of Bishop 


BUTLER’S ‘ANALOGY of RELIGION’; with Analytical 
Introduction and copious Index. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


A Short Explanation of the Epistles 


and GOSPELS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR; with Questions 
for Schools. Royal 32mo. 28. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 


The Young Ladies’ School Record; or, 


Register of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 


° ’ — 
Dr. Richardson’s New Dictionary of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with 
Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best authorities. New Edition, with a Supplement containing 
additional Words and further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. 
4l. 148. 6d. Half-bound in russia, 51. 15s. 6d. Russiz a, 61. 12% 


The WORDS—with those of the same Family—are traced to 
their Origin. 


The EXPLANATIONS are deduced from the Primitive Mean- 
ing through the various U sages. 


The QUOTATIONS are arranged Chronologically, 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


from the 
*,* The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 


An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 15s. 


Half-russia, 20s. Russia, 248. 


“It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, supplying & 
great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word—its 
birth, parentage and edues ation, the changes that have befallen it, 
the company it has kept, and the connexions it has formed— 
rich series of quotations, ‘all in chronological order. This i is, suc’ 
a Dictionary as perhaps no other language could ever boast. 
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Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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